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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


DANGEROUS CONJECTURE 


T a recent press conference President Roosevelt 
is quoted as saying that rumors of additional 
fortifications to be built in the Pacific Ocean 

were “‘purely conjectural.’ Hard on the heels of this 
reassuring statement comes announcement from Sec- 
retary of the Navy Swanson that “‘the navy is consid- 
ering fortifying additional possessions in the Pacific 
after December 31, 1936, and the construction of ad- 
ditional warships to meet naval increases of foreign 
Powers.”’ Of course the Secretary pointed out that 
there is no intention to increase Pacific fortifications 
or bases until after the expiration of the Washington 
naval treaty which now limits such matters. In- 
deed, he intimated that the whole subject might be 
the subject of consideration at some future naval 
conference. 

Quite probably this announcement was made 
partly for home consumption, partly “for the record,”’ 
and possibly to be used as a trump card at some future 
conference. For any or all of these or other reasons 
we believe the announcement most unwise. It re- 
quires very little journalistic imagination to know 
what the patriotic press of Japan will do with that 
announcement. Further fortification of the Pacific 
may be “purely conjectural’’ in administrative circles. 
In Asia the conjecture will be treated almost as an 
accomplished fact, and Japanese and other Asiatics 
will react accordingly. 

Because we do believe in an adequate national 
defence we object to our responsible officials dealing 
thus recklessly in conjecture. This is not good defence. 
Even if the officials don’t mean to do what they say, 
but seek only to express a possibility which may later 
be used as a trading point in conference, they are 
playing fast and loose with the peace of the world. 
For in so doing they are playing an old, old game—a 
game that was discredited forever when the balance of 
power method of keeping the peace crashed in 1914. 

The adoption of this old game by our officials in 
Pacific affairs is a dangerous aping of Europe’s mis- 
takes. Stanley Baldwin says that Britain’s frontier 
is the Rhine. We go him one better and shout that 
the farthest reaches of our Pacific Islands are our 
frontier, and we’ll fortify ’em, by heck! Of course 
governmental officials don’t speak thus crudely, but 
the effect on other peoples of such announcements 
as Secretary Swanson’s is quite as though they did. 

Other nations scrap the Kellogg Pact. Our State 


Department objects. Forthwith our Navy Depart- 
ment proceeds to talk as though we too intend in 
the future to treat the Pact as a “scrap of paper.”’ 
But the President says such rumors are “purely 
conjectural.’’ With all due respect to the President 
and his distinguished Secretary of the Navy, we are 
constrained to say that such confusion in high places 
is inexcusable. Mr. Swanson’s announcement is a 


dangerous conjecture. 
Hs Hy i. 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES FOR COMMUNISTS 
ACK is a Communist. Jack has lost his job. 

Therefore, Jack lost his job because he is a Com- 

munist. How do you know the cause and effect 
relationship here involved? The answer is, we don’t 
know. We are quoting an assumption which seems 
to be very general in liberal circles and which appears 
to be one of the primary articles of faith of all Jacks 
who are Communists and out of work. Sometimes 
Jack does lose his job because he is a Communist, and 
sometimes it is because he isn’t fitted for that job, or 
isn’t making good in it, or because his employer. is 
losing money and has to lay off men. Regardless of 
what the cause is, Jack immediately sets up a “‘holler’’ 
that he has lost out b2cause of discrimination against 
him as a Communist. All too often in such case the 
friends of liberty, with more zeal than discrimination, 
take up the cause of Jack the Communist without in- 
vestigating the status of Jack the worker or Jim the 
employer. We who stand for freedom of political and 
economic expression for Communist as well as for 
Republican and Democrat, deplore this thoughtless 
“liberalism.”’ It is a bad business which goes far 
toward confirming the prejudices of extreme conserva- 
tives, and making extreme conservatives of those who 
might otherwise b2 disposed to be liberal. When 
Jack actually loses his job because he is a Communist 
we believe in fighting for him if he is a good worker. 
We don’t, however, propose to be taken in by that 
immoral aspect of Communism which makes an issue 
of itself in every industrial conflict. 

Indeed, under his own philosophy of relentless 
class warfare and materialism, the Communist is most 
inconsistent in complaining about the “‘injustice’”’ of 
his plight when he is discharged. If, as the Com- 
munist insistently tells us, the classes are irrecon- 
cilab]e enemies, and if men, as he insists, are moved 
only by economic motives, then what can he expect 
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but discrimination and persecution? When that 
“discrimination” and “persecution”’ comes the Com- 
munist can complain only by inconsistently appealing 
to idealism and ethical motives the existence of which 
his philosophy denies. We who are not Communist 
and do believe that moral motives move men as 
strongly as economic urges, must, under our philos- 
ophy, stand up for the legitimate rights of Commu- 
nists as well as other classes. We do not, however, 
indeed, we ought not to, strive to protect the Com- 
munist in his job because he is a Communist, any more 
than we would try to protect the Presbyterian, or the 
Universalist, or the Republican, in his job because 
he is a Presbyterian, or a Universalist, or a Republi- 
can. In a word, special privileges are as bad for 


Communists as for any of the rest of us. 
Djpatdi le thy 


* * 


CONGRATULATIONS, LEGIONNAIRES! 


E have often been extremely critical of the 
American Legion. Since ‘‘we’’ are a member 
of the Legion we hold this critical spirit to 

be both a right and a duty, especially in such matters 
as bonus raids on a hard pressed treasury. It is, 
therefore, an extreme pleasure to be able to endorse a 
worth-while national Legion policy. At the Miami 
convention of the Legion it was voted to make the 
matter of safety on our highways an active concern of 
the whole organization. It is heartening to record 
that this action is not in the category of resolutions 
passed in convention and forgotten. Recently we 
took part in discussions of ways and means of putting 
the safety campaign over in both a local post and a 
county organization. The Legionnaires are awake to 
the need of saving lives now needlessly lost in motor 
accidents, and they mean business. 

In at least one county (and we think it is probably 
a fair sample) the Legion is taking the lead in this 
desperately needed life-saving work. Most important 
of all, the members recognize that the first essential to 
success is a clean Legion slate, and have set out to 
make every Legionnaire a careful driver. 

Congratulations, Legionnaires! Your action is a 
fine expression of the ideals of citizenship which the 
country has a right to expect from those who were its 
soldiers. The church is one hundred percent with you 
on this. 

Ee HL. 


* * 


H. R. 5845 ENEMY OF DEMOCRACY 


F we wished to see civilian freedom destroyedfin 
this country we could think of no single measure 
that would do more toward achieving that un- 

wanted end than the Tydings-McCormack “disaf- 
fection” bill (H. R. 5845) which has already passed 
the Senate and is now before the House. The text of 
the bill as pending before the House follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That whoever advises, counsels, urges, or 
solicits any member of the military or naval forces of 
the United States, including the reserves thereof, to dis- 
obey the laws or regulations governing such military 
or naval forces, or whoever publishes or distributes any 
book, pamphlet, paper, print, article, letter, or other 


writing which advises, counsels, urges, or solicits any 
member of such military or naval forces of the United 
States to disobey the laws or regulations governing such 
military or naval forces, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both. 

Sec. 2. Any book, pamphlet, paper, print, article, 
letter, or other writing of the character described in 
section 1 of this Act may be taken from any house or 
other place in which it may found, or from any person in 
whose possession it may be, under a search warrant is- 
sued pursuant to the provisions of title XI of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and 
better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 15, 1917. 


This bill contains more possibilities for mischief 
than could be fully enumerated in a whole issue of the 
Leader. Aimed ostensibly against the Communists, 
it in effect gives the military broad powers of censor- 
ship and control over civilian utterances and writings 
that are altogether intolerable in a democracy. Does 
a citizen object to National Guard troops being used 
ina strike? Or does he plead with troops not to fire on 
strikers and endanger the lives of women and chil- 
dren? Under this law if enacted he could and, in 
times of high excitement very likely would, be arrested 
and convicted. Does an editor or an author object to 
the use of troops in some Latin-American country? 
Under this law he lays himself open to severe penalty. 
His premises may be searched under the provisions 
of a war-time espionage act, and he may be prosecuted 
and jailed. 

But you may say, ‘““These possibilities are ex- 
treme and unlikely.”’ Not so; the bill itself is extreme. 
Even if it were invoked in the most restrained manner 
and used only to control flagrant Communist nuisances, 
it would be dangerous, for we imperil our own freedom 
when we violate the freedom of any class in society. 
Furthermore, the process would in the long run play 
into the hands of Communist extremists by making 
“martyrs” of them. Incidentally if the officers of the 
army and the navy must have such unusual protection 
from civilian critics to ensure obedience to army and 
navy regulations, those officers are pretty poor stuff. 
From our own slight acquaintance with army and 
navy men we believe that they are of sufficiently high 
caliber to maintain order in their ranks without the 
aid of this crazy law. 

But suppose the law is passed and allowed to be- 
come a dead letter after a short time. We then stand 
in constant danger of having it suddenly resur- 
rected and enforced in times of mass hysteria, when 
the factor of good judgment is at its lowest ebb. At 
such times, as we all well know, any anti-war or’anti- 
military utterances or writings could and doubtless 
would be construed to be counseling or urging or 
soliciting disobedience of military laws and regula- 
tions. 

The time to forestall these threats to our freedom is 
now! We live in one of the few countries of the earth 
still not dominated by dictatorship and militarism. 
This will not long be the case, however, if by negli- 
gence or indifierence we allow our hysterical patriotic 
friends to “‘protect”’ us from Communism by, bind- 
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ing us with chains of military censorship. Incredible 
as it may seem, this ‘disaffection’ bill has already 
passed the Senate, according to Oliver McKee, Jr., 
in The Boston Transcript, “with practically no debate.’’ 
We wonder where were the lusty Senatorial defenders 
of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights when the 
vote was taken. It is reported that sponsors of the 
bill in the House “‘intend to seek action at this session.” 
Representative John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts, author of the House measure, is reported to 
“‘be ready to push for action on the measure, which 
will be in charge of Chairman McSwain of the House 
Military Affairs Committee.”’ We earnestly request 
all lovers of democracy to write or wire Representa- 
tives McCormack and McSwain and their own Repre- 
sentatives that this is still a government of civilians and 
for covilians, and must be kept so by voting down H. R. 
5845. 
Dinas & el be 


THESE PAPERS FROM INDIA 


E like these religious weeklies and monthlies 
that come to us from different sections of 
that vast continent that we call India. A 
striking thing about them is that they are religious 
journals which deal with religious subjects. Broad as 
our definition of religion must be, convinced as we are 
that politics, economics, history, general literature, 
are a part of religion, that nothing in life lies outside 
the sphere of religion, we confess that it is both a 
tonic and a food to get hold of the writings of these 
kinsmen and friends in another land who seem so 
conscious of the Power and Love that daily blesses 
us when we clear the channel for it. 

From Calcutta there comes regularly each week 
Navanidhan, from Bombay occasionally The Su- 
bodha Patrika, and from Cocanada the new monthly 
called Sadhana. These papers represent a movement 
called Brahmo-Somaj, dating from 1800. The name 
means Church of the One God, and from early times 
friendly relations have existed between the repre- 
sentatives of Brahmo-Somaj and British Unitarians. 
Ram Mohan Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Debendra 
Nath Tagore, and Anand Mohun Bose, are among the 
great leaders of the movement. These papers from 
India do not hesitate to publish week after week the 
greatest utterances of their prophets and incidents 
from their lives. 

In India there have been the same differing em- 
phases that we find here on social problems. Some 
have wanted to move faster than others, and separa- 
tions have occurred. But all through the 135 years 
of the history of the movement there has been a vital] 
break with formal orthodox ritualistic Hinduism, and 
our emphasis upon a God endowed with personality, 
moral attributes and intelligence adequate to the 
Governor of the Universe. The members of the Brah- 
mo-Somaj and Prarthna Somaj have sought for re- 
ligious truth not in one book but in all books, and in all 
religious systems. That is, they are universalist in 
philosophy and in fact. Repudiated though the doc- 
trine now is in many quarters in the Western world, 
they believe that the religious condition of man is 
progressive. And progressive growth, they hold, 


is not halted by death. They have no elaborate 
scheme by which man who sins may be reconciled to 
God. To them there is but one way, and it is marked 
“repentance.”’ Though they emphasize individual 
salvation, they say plainly that there can be no full 
salvation for any until he brings with him the great 
body of which he isa part. The nation must be saved, 
the world must be saved, before we can talk about our 
salvation as accomplished. 

We who call ourselves by such a great name as 
universalist ought not to be ignorant of and indifferent 
to other groups with the universalist ideal and spirit, 
or we shall deny our profession. Spiritually we lack, 
but that is not the worst of it. We do not know that 
we lack. 

In India, often faced by economic conditions 
which make our depression a mere joke, and with 
political problems which shake the land through all 
its great extent, there are religious leaders who stay 
in the world but keep themselves unspotted from the 
evil of the world, who do their duty as citizens but 
remember that they are citizens of the republic of God, 
who are busy but who find time to meditate and pray. 
We must gird ourselves for new effort along spiritual 
lines, or the tides of secularism will bear us away. 
We can help India and India can help us. 

* * 


DO YOU SOLEMNLY SWEAR? 


WITNESS was just about to give formal assent 

A to the hurried and well nigh meaningless sing- 

song of the court attendant, ““Dyusolemn- 

ly swear t’tell thtruththewholetruthannothingbutth- 

truths’helpyugad.” The judge interrupted the slov- 

enly performance and sternly bade the attendant to 

administer the oath, ‘‘in such manner that its meaning 

may be clear to the witness.” We say three cheers 
for this judge! 

On several occasions when it has been our duty to 
be present in a court room we have been shocked and 
distressed by the hurrying over of the oath, the per- 
functory manner in which it was given and taken. On 
one occasion the attendant administered the oath in 
clear ringing tones and the witnesses in answering re- 
vealed clearly that they understood the seriousness of 
their act. 

We know that our courts are crowded and that 
thousands of conscientious justices, attorneys, and at- 
tendants must constantly work under pressure which 
makes it necessary to lose no time over routine mat- 
ters. The oath administered to witnesses, however, 
is one thing which should never be allowed to drop 
into the class of routine matters hurried over. For 
the oath is the declaration of the integrity of the wit- 
ness, and the integrity of the witness is the cornerstone © 
of justice. We think it not too much to suggest that 
truth telling is never stimulated, nor is justice likely 
to be done, by allowing a grunted assent to a hurried 
slurring of meaningless syllables. In our courts there 
ought always to be an unhurried intelligible pronounce- 
ment of the oath. The witness ought to be given time, 
nay, made to take time, to think on the meaning of 
that oath, and then to “‘solemnly swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

1 Dies) Id Be, 
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A Sunday in Rome 


J. T. Sunderland 


=%|() ME comes nearer than any other city to be- 
ing the religious capital of the Christian 
It is the religious capital of the 
| Catholic world, and the Catholic world con- 
stitutes about one half of Christendom. Nor is 
Rome’s connection with Christianity confined to the 
present. On the contrary, no other city holds so 
central a place in Christian history. Throughout a 
long array of centuries the history of Rome was es- 
sentially the history of Christianity, for from Rome 
went out the power that governed, and the influences 
that shaped, nearly the entire Christianity of the world. 

It follows that to study Rome is to put oneself 
in condition to obtain important light upon the great 
world movements of religion, present and past. 
Surely then a Sunday in Rome may be most appro- 
priately and profitably spent in visiting some of the 
spots associated with the religious history of this 
famous city. 

Of course the first of these is the Church of St. 
Peter’s, the magnificent cathedral associated with 
the Vatican and the Pope. 

Crossing the Tiber near the massive and striking 
Castle of St. Angelo, or Hadrian’s Tomb, the distant 
view of St. Peter’s which we get is particularly fine, 
showing the dome much better than do nearer views. 
We approach the church across a broad paved open 
plaza or circus, shut in by long imposing circular 
colonnades on either side. In the plaza stands an 
Egyptian obelisk of red granite, 130 feet high, brought 
from Heliopolis by the Emperor Caligula. There is 
neither tree, nor shrub, nor flower, nor any green thing 
on the plaza, everything in sight is stone. But the mono- 
tony, and in summer time the heat, are a little relieved 
by two fine fountains which play into the air vigorously 
a little way to the right and left of the obelisk. 

By far the most impressive feature of the church, 
seen from the outside, is the dome. It is the largest 
dome in the world. Seen from the various hills on 
which Rome is built, and from many places in the 
country miles away from Rome, it lifts itself up mag- 
nificently into the air, and is a thing of glorious beauty. 
But the church is so large upon the ground, and the 
dome is placed so far back upon the church, that as 
you approach near the building the dome is soon 
hidden from view, which is a fault in the architecture 
of the church. In this respect the dome of St. Paul’s 
Church, London, or that of the National Capitol of the 
United States, in Washington, is far more satisfactory. 

The facade of St. Peter’s is ornate but weak. It 
lacks the nobility and grandeur that make the dome 
so impressive. The interior of the church is immense, 
and its magnificence is beyond description. But -it 
does not seem like a church; it seems more like a 
series of palatial rooms opening by vast arches into 
one another. Nor is its style of furnishing and orna- 
mentation like that of a church, but rather like that 
of a gorgeous palace. Everything seems designed for 
display—the polished marble, the rich gilding and 
brilliant colors, the mosaics, the statues, the paint- 
ings. One is overwhelmed with the vastness of the 


display, dazzled with the brilliancy of the show, but it 
arouses no sense of awe or solemnity; no feeling of 
worship is awakened in the soul. One place is an ex- 
ception, however. Standing at the intersection of the 
nave and transept, and looking up into that vast and 
splendid dome, rising, perfect in every proportion 
and glorious in color, four hundred feet above your 
head, you are stirred by its sublimity, and you feel 
that here one could worship. As one wanders about 
amidst the forest of pillars and under the wilderness 
of arches it is easy to get confused, and for the moment 
to lose one’s self. Everything is on a gigantic scale. 
Under these lofty heights and beside these gigantic 
statues men and women seem like pigmies. 

There are numerous shrines in different parts of 
the church. At some of them we see persons kneeling, 
counting their beads, crossing themselves, and per- 
forming other acts of devotion. 

In a chapel leading off from one of the aisles a 
religious service is just beginning. Wegoin. About 
a hundred persons, evidently of wealth and position, 
are present. There are a dozen or more priests ar- 
rayed in splendid robes, and a finely trained choir of 
forty men. The altar is magnificent, with its candles, 
its crucifix and its furnishings of gold. But how lifeless 
and perfunctory is the long service! The singers have 
superior voices, and their music would be excellent and 
enjoyable if it had any soul in it. But it has none. 
While the long prayers in Latin go on, the singers 
turn uneasily, yawn, and some of them repeatedly re- 
lieve the tedium by taking snuff. 

When the service is over we go out, and, finding 
another in progress in another chapel, we enter there. 
This is evidently a service for the poor. It is con- 
ducted by a single priest, with one small boy attend- 
ant to lift up his long robe as he walks about, to tinkle 
the little bell, and to carry the Bible from place to 
place. There is no choir or music. Is it because the 
poor do not need these things? About two hundred 
persons are in attendance, among the number some 
fifty girls and young women dressed all alike in very 
cheap clothing—probably from some charity school. 
Here the part performed by the priest seems as hurried 
and as perfunctory as in the other chapel. But the 
congregation seem earnest and sincere, and they give 
the place something of an air of devotion, so that we 
do not go away without at leart a slight feeling that 
we have been in a place of worship. 

At the close of this service we go out again into the 
great, gorgeous church. There is one place to which 
all steps tend, and which seems to be the center of in- 
terest and devotion in the vast room. It is the spot 
where stands a heavy black statue, and as the people 
approach it they kiss its toe or reverentially rub their 
foreheads against it. It is the famous statue of St. 
Peter, cast by Pope Leo the Great from the old pagan 
statue of Jupiter Capitolomus. This history of the 
statue has given rise to the rather cynical pun that 
the pagan Jupiter has become the Christian Jew _ 
Peter. We stand and watch the proceeding in amaze- 
ment. As the people in the church pass the statue, 
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most of them, men, women and children, Italians or 
foreigners, kiss the toe. 

In the church are four other specially sacred ob- 
jects. They are what are known as the relics. Each 
is kept in its own shrine. They are first, as we are 
told, the spear with which the side of Christ was 
pierced at his crucifixion; second, the head of St. An- 
drew, one of the twelve disciples; third, a part of the 
true cross; and fourth, a handkerchief (called the nap- 
kin of St. Veronica) containing the impress of the 
countenance of Christ—the same being, as the guides 
declare, a handkerchief on which he wiped his face 
on his way to Calvary, leaving on it his likeness. 

Even if all these relics were genuine, what would 
be the effect of using them in connection with worship? 
Could it be anything else except to create superstition, 
and draw attention away from that true worship 
which is of the heart? 

But there is not the slightest evidence that a single 
one of these relics is genuine; on the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that they are every one mere 
make-believes, kept here to awe and impress the 
people. Oh, how much of this kind of thing the 
traveler sees in connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Greek Church, the Coptic Church, the 
Armenian Church; yes, and outside of Christian lands, 
in connection with Mohammedanism, with Brahmin- 
ism, and with Buddhism. It is the attempt to hold 
the people beneath a religious yoke by an appeal to 
superstition. And wherever ignorance prevails it is 
successful. Only knowledge, only enlightenment, 
can break the bonds, and give men a religion of free- 
dom and truth. 

As we wander about this vast and magnificent 
room, and gaze upon its architecture, its sculpture, 
and its paintings, certain thoughts mar the pleasure 
which we might otherwise receive from it. What did 
this church cost? It is estimated about $60,000,000. 
Where did the money come from to pay for it? From 
many sources, but one source is notorious. It was 
to raise money to complete this church that Pope Leo 
X sent Tetzel up through Germany selling indulgences 
in the time of Martin Luther. Luther was shocked 
when he found that absolution from the most heinous 
sins was being sold for money, and he denounced the 
traffic. That was the torch that lighted the fire of the 
German Reformation. As one stands here and looks 
about, he can hardly help wondering, into what part 
of all this magnificence did Tetzel’s iniquitous money 
go? Was it into this wall, or that ceiling? See, in 
this marble there are stains. Are they the stains of 
that iniquity against which the indignant soul of 
Martin Luther protested? 

Another thought mars our pleasure. Says Lan- 
ciani, the great authority of Roman archeology: “Of 
the huge and almost incredible mass of marbles, of 
every nature, color, value and description, used in 
building St. Peter’s, not an inch, not an atom, comes 
from modern quarries; they were all removed from 
classic buildings, many of which were leveled to the 
ground for the sake of one or two pieces only.”” What 
does this mean? It means that this gorgeous edifice, 
instead of being a creation, a new thing of beauty 
added to the earth, was ten times more a destruction 
than a creation. Its builders, instead of going to the 


quarries, as they ought to have done, to get their 
marble for its erection, did, like Vandals, tear down 
for material numberless precious old classic buildings, 
rich in historic interest—to the irreparable loss and 
impoverishment of the world. Thus in this showy 
structure we see really the wreck of old historic Rome. 

Alas! how much of this kind of thing has there 
been in the world, not only in Rome but in many 
cities and lands—one Pharaoh in Egypt carving out 
the name of a preceding Pharaoh wherever it appears 
on the monuments, and carving in his own name, one 
king tearing down the work which the kings before 
him have wrought, that it may not overshadow his 
own glory, one religion tearing down another religion 
that the later may build itself up on the ruins of 
the earlier! When will the world leave behind this 
kind of barbarous vandalism, and become really en- 
lightened? When will men learn to respect and pre- 
serve whatever is beautiful and good, whoever may 
have been the creator, and from whatever source it 
may have come? 

Still another thought lays its hand upon us like 
an oppression, as we look around us in this magnificent 
room. What was this costly and imposing cathedral 
erected for? Was it for beauty’s sake? Was it to 
promote virtue or any good to humanity? Was it 
not rather to give prestige and power to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy? Was it not erected in order that 
through it Europe and the Christian world might be 
a little more securely overawed and dominated by that 
ecclesiastical power in Rome which would henceforth 
send out its decrees to the nations from this august 
pile? Then does not this gorgeous building really 
mean spiritual tyranny? Alas, how far had the 
Christian Church wandered from the simplicity and 
freedom of its great Founder even before the founda- 
tion of this building was laid! And has not the effect 
of all this magnificence been to carry her still farther 
away, and to give her simply more power to overawe 
and enslave the soul of man, which God made for 
freedom? 

We have now lingered quite long enough in St. 
Peter’s. We will go next to the Catacombs, which will 
offer a striking contrast to what we have seen here. 

To find an entrance to this strange underground 
city, where the early Christians buried their dead, 
and held religious services, and hid from their enemies 
in times of persecution, we must go a mile or two out- 
side of Rome. We take a carriage and are driven out 
along the old Appian Way, the most famous of the 
roads leading from the ancient city. 

We stop in an open field, green with grass and 
bright with wild flowers. Here and there in the 
vicinity are hedges, scattered trees, small houses, old 
ruins of one kind and another, and grain fields. In 
the hedges and trees I see many birds, and occasionally 
catch a song. We employ a young monk for a guide. 
He supplies us with candles, and leads us down some 
stone stairs, when very soon we find ourselves in the 
Catacomb of St. Calixtus. Our guide proves intelli- 
gent, but he is a different kind of monk from any that 
we have ever seen, being an inveterate joker in the 
style of the grave-digger in Hamlet. We like jokes 
in their proper place, but prefer to have them some- 
where else than amid underground sepulchres and by 
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the ashes of the historic dead. To have a skull se- 
lected out from a pile and held up as one having an 
“American expression,” and then to hear a hilarious 
laugh ring through the long black corridors, is not 
wholly inspiring or agreeable. However, our after- 
noon is only a little marred—it turns out on the whole 
very instructive and interesting. 

These catacombs came into existence in a wholly 
natural way. The common Roman manner of dis- 
posing of the dead was by cremation. But when 
Christianity arrived on the scene a change began. 
Christianity came from Judaism; the Jews buried 
their dead. This would naturally have its influence 
with the Christians. Jesus was buried. This would 
naturally have much influence, for the Christians 
liked to imitate him in everything possible. But a 
third thing probably had most influence of all. The 
early Christians seem to have believed in a literal resur- 
rection of the body. They thought the second coming 
of Christ would occur speedily, and then they would 
all be raised from the grave with the same bodies with 
which they fell asleep. This would naturally make 
them strongly averse to having their bodies burned. 
Hence they adopted the Jewish plan of burial. 

But the Roman law would not permit burial 
within the limits of the city. Hence the Christians 
went outside, and began excavating underground 
burial places here and there where they could find 
opportunity—generally on the land of some friend, 
probably. But land was precious, and they must 
make the most of it. So instead of digging one grave, 
and then another, they dug down into the ground and 
opened a subterranean passage or tunnel, and extended 
it on and on, excavating tombs or receptacles for 
their dead on either side. One very common way was 
to open these passages on the sides of hills, digging for 
indefinite distances. Of course as time elapsed and 
the Christians multiplied, more and more, these under- 
ground passages would have to be extended very far in 
order to furnish burial accommodations for all. Thus 
in the course of two or three centuries they grew into 
all these elaborate and almost endless labyrinths. 

At times the early Christians were allowed to 
excavate these burial places for their dead in peace. 
But at other times they were persecuted severely, 
and then they found these subterranean passages good 
hiding places from their persecutors, and here they 
could with most security hold their religious meetings. 
How many persons have been thus saved from being 
thrown to wild beasts in the amphitheater nobody 
knows. How many have been dragged from these 
solitudes to death, nobody knows. What tragedies 
these dark labyrinths have witnessed, will never be 
revealed in this world. Certain it is that they have all 
been places of song and prayer, of hope and tears, 
and of as deep experiences as the human heart can 
know. 

These Catacombs are of almost incredible extent— 
the total length of their narrow underground lanes and 
streets being not less than about three hundred and 
fifty miles. They run in all directions; they cross each 
other at different levels; sometimes there will be three, 
four and even five sets of passages or streets one above 
another. Of course in many of them it takes the 
greatest skill to avoid getting lost. 


One of the most interesting features of the Cata- 
combs is the great number of relics and inscriptions 
found in them. We may almost say that the history 
of Christianity for three hundred years is written here. 
In this place, hidden from the sight of the world, the 
young Christianity grew strong, until it was able to 
master the Roman empire. 

The mystery of these Catacombs stirs the imag- 
ination. While the Rome of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines was moving on its lordly way, proud and com- 
placent, with its poets and historians, its triumphs, 
its grand spectacles in the Coliseum, its majestic 
buildings rising as if by magic, looking upon the 
Christian sect with contempt, there was all the while 
“living beneath the visible, an invisible Rome—a popu- 
lation thought of vaguely, vaguely spoken of, and with 
the indifference that men feel who live on a voleano— 
yet a population strong-hearted, of quick impulses, 
nerved alike to suffer and to die, and in numbers, 
resolution and physical force sufficient to have hurled 
their oppressors from the throne of the world, had 
they not deemed it their duty to kiss the rod, to love 
their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to 
submit for their Master’s sake to the ‘powers that be.’ 
Here in these catacombs—these ‘dens and caves of 
the earth’—they lived, and here they died—a ‘spec- 
tacle’ in their lifetime ‘to men and angels,’ and in their 
death a triumph to mankind.” Such was the young 
Christian giant that was growing to strong and noble 
manhood in this hidden and invisible Rome. 

What kind of Christianity was it which the Cata- 
combs reveal? Was it the same kind as that which 
is represented by St. Peter’s Church? It would hardly 
be possible to conceive of two forms of religion farther 
apart. The Christianity of the Catacombs was simple 
and spiritual; all who professed it were brothers; its 
ministers were simple pastors leading the flock; Jesus 
was the Good Shepherd over all, gathering all into 
his fold; death was illuminated with the bright and 
sure hope of immortality. There was no pope; there 
was no ecclesiastical hierarchy; there was no mass and 
no elaborate ritual; there was no St. Peter holding the 
keys of heaven and hell; there was no theological 
creed laying its burden upon men’s souls. 

We return from the Catacombs with many 
thoughts and emotions; above all others is that of 
amazement at the distance that Christianity has 
wandered from the simplicity, the spirituality, the 
naturalness, the equality in brotherhood, of its early 
years. 

We have one more visit to make, before our Sun- 
day in Rome is ended. It will not take long. There 
will be no labyrinths to wander through. There will 
be no great and magnificent church to inspect. What 
we shall now go to see is a simple monument, standing 
in one of the less known public squares of Rome, but 
a monument that will tell us a tale to stir our blood, 
and whisper in our ears hope for Rome and Italy and 
man. 
The sun is far down the west. We order our 
driver to take us as quickly as he can to the Campo di 
Fiori—the old square where the Inquisition used to 
burn its victims at the stake. Here in the center of 
this square, a little more than three centuries ago, a 
tragic event occurred, which has taken a great place 
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in history. It was the burning of the illustrious 
apostle of free thought, Giordano Bruno. On the 
spot where the fire did its cruel work, a later Italy 
erected a noble monument to that great martyr’s 
memory. It is this monument we have come to see. 
We stand before it with bared head. Men call Rome 
“the Holy City.’ Aye, it is a holy city, for it con- 
tains Bruno’s ashes. Wherever a man dies for truth or 
freedom, there is holy ground. In that far-away past 
of which the Catacombs speak to us, St. Paul was in 
Rome. He too was a hero, and a martyr for conscience 


Six Blind Men 


Clifford R. 


ge IX blind men went to see the elephant. And 
m “Sail according to the story they could not agree on 
ON )) what they saw. Sometimes in our inter- 
OG racial contacts we see no more accurately, 
and are as far from the complete truth as they. 

Having spent ten years in Japan, I am interested 
in what the world thinks of Japan. I should like to 
suggest some of the various viewpoints in a parable, 
which we will call “Six Blind Men and a Whale.” 
It is not derogatory to Japan to liken her to a fish, 
for the carp, which swims against the stream, is held 
up to every Japanese boy as the symbol of manly 
virtue. 

Number One was a stay-at-home, who judged 
doings in the big pool only by ripples on the shore. 
He knew little about whales, and cared less. If 
pressed for an opinion he would say, “‘Little, like a 
minnow, for all I know; may be useful for bait.” 

Number Two was a tourist, hurrying around the 
pool in a Dollar Liner. To him the whale looked like 
a decorative bit of color on the world scene. ‘Pretty, 
like a goldfish,’ was his comment, as he bought 
souvenir cards of cherry and chrysanthemum flowers, 
red lacquer temples and the snow-capped Mt. 
Fuji. 

Number Three was a writer, interested in the 
strange habits of whales. He filled his notebook with 
facts. Count ages by the number of years in which 
one lives, so baby whales born on Christmas Day are 
two years old the next week. Read from the back of 
the book. Family system makes young people re- 
sponsible for the old. “Tis plain,’ he says, “the 
whale is upside down like a flounder.’’ You know, 
the fish that is like an Egyptian painting, head in 
profile when the body is in front elevation. One side 
white and one side dark, and both eyes on the dark 
side of his head. 

Number four was a business man who had had 
some dealings with the whale. “Slippery, like an 
eel,’ was all he had to say. 

Number Five was something of an alarmist. He 
looked askance at all fish in general, big fish in par- 
ticular. His first remark was, ‘‘Aggressive, like a pike. 
He absorbs the smaller fry who venture near.” But 
after he got home he read the Hearst press, and he re- 
vised his opinion. ‘‘Worse than I thought,’’ he said. 
“The whale is positively dangerous, like a shark. He 
is just waiting to gobble us all up at the first oppor- 
tunity.” 
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sake. Pauland Bruno clasp hands across the centuries. 
The significant thing about this Bruno monument 
is that it should have been erected in Rome, that it 
stands on the very spot where the Inquisition did its 
horrible work, telling that the days of Inquisitions 
are forever gone. Even the Pope has never ventured 
to disturb this monument, though it stands in his own 
capital city. 
“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne,— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” 


and a Whale 


Stetson 


And Number Six was a sentimentalist. He 
cooed and crowed over the whale, and said, “To be 
sure, he is the perfect fish. Just like the salmon [ 
pulled out of the pool this spring. Isn’t he a beauty? 
Let us sing his praises with a loud voice!” 

And the end of the parable is that the men were 
all blind. And probably none of them could ever be 
persuaded that, though each was right, they all were 
wrong. And that in truth the whale was none of these 
things, not even a fish at all, but a mammal like them- 
selves, with remarkable adaptability, with no hostile 
intent toward human kind, and with troubles enough 
of her own. 

Japan may seem but a speck on the map, but she 
is not small or unimportant today. For long years 
she made no more splash than a minnow, but those 
days are gone. She had some reason to suspect that 
the European powers would like to use her for bait, as 
other Oriental nations have been used. But she can- 
not complain of any great exploitation, for she has 


_ retused to be exploited. 


She has all the beauty the tourist goes into ec- 
stasies over, but that is only one side of the picture. 
The flower-viewing seasons are the open seasons for 
drunkenness. The Nikko temples with all their 
beauty smell to the Japanese of the extortion by which 
they are builded. And Mt. Fuji looks down upon 
tragic waste of human life in factory and field. 

They do things upside down, or else we do—who 
shall say? But we paint a picture one-sided as the 
flounder itself if we speak only of the differences. 
When we arrived in Japan our chief surprise was to 
find so many things like home: men in European 
clothes, buildings in Western style, so much of life 
governed by Western patterns. 

And we soon learned the reason for many of the 
differences. That so-called ‘‘slippery”’ or “deceitful” 
impression that we hear so much about, for instance. 
There is business dishonesty in Japan, as in the na- 
tions from which she learned her business methods. 
But much of the impression is due to the code that 
governs relationships in Japan. Asked a question, the 
Oriental’s first reply is a polite agreement with what 
he thinks his questioner wants to hear. If this answer 
is accepted as his final answer, misunderstanding en- 
sues. It is only his introduction to the subject. If you 
continue the converation, and if he feels that you 
have a right to know his true feeling in the matter, he 
will qualify and qualify his first answer until it says 
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quite a different thing. He has no intention of de- 
ceiving; it is his method of conversation. 

And what the alarmist says has also the basis of 
truth, but is far from the truth. Japan has been ag- 
gressive, and has absorbed surrounding territory, often 
by methods we cannot justify, though they are not 
one whit different from methods used by white na- 
tions on many occasions. Those of us who have been 
in Japan and know something of her tremendous 
problems—food for a population increasing a million 
a year, rapid industrialization, fear of Soviet Russia 
and Communism in general—are perhaps inclined to 
be a bit more sympathetic in our judgment of Japan’s 
expansion, though we quarrel with her methods. 

And above all, we know that any fear of Japan’s 
having designs upon the United States is exactly as 
baseless as the fear that a whale will walk up out of 
the ocean and gobble us all up. I am not sure that 
there will never be conflict between Japan and the 
United States. But I am sure that if conflict comes 
it will be as much through the fault of our country as 
of Japan. 

And for myself, I have no more use for the senti- 
mentalist than for the alarmist. The whale isn’t a 
salmon, and he never can be. Because of the ex- 
panding economic interests throughout the world 
there will be increasingly knotty problems to be faced. 
The only solution is in a sympathetic and reasoned— 
not sentimental—approach. In his book ‘‘Challenge,”’ 
Upton Close forecasts an inevitable conflict between 
Japan and the United States of America. He is a 


close student of Oriental affairs, and his book is worth 
reading. But his assumption that the conflict of 
economic interests will lead to military conflict is not 
necessarily true. It depends upon how much sober 
and sympathetic thought you and I are willing to 
put into the situation. 

There are definite things which we as Americans 
can do to assure Japan of our good faith in desiring 
peace. We can urge the adoption or a quota basis for 
Orientals, adding only a few hundred to our population 
yearly and removing one of the great barriers to 
friendship. We can urge the holding of naval maneu- 
vers at some point less threatening to Japan than the 
North Pacific. We can remember in all our thought 
that Japan is a sister nation, with no whit more in- 
tention or desire for war with us than we have for war 
against her. We can cease to put upon her the entire 
blame for the fiasco in London, realizing that the in- 
creased activities in armaments everywhere was the 
basic cause of the break-down of the conversations. 
And we can try to avoid that dangerous lumping-off 
of people in races and nations as we do when we ask 
so often, ““What do the Japanese think about this or 
that?” They think in as many different ways as 
you and I do, and by intelligent information on the 
different groups of opinion in Japan we can achieve a 
more balanced basis of judgment of Japanese affairs. 
And by the building up of confidence and association 
between men of good will here and on the other side 
of the Pacific we can help toward a peaceful solution 
of international problems. 


A Meditation for the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


V. Of What City Are You? 

IN the days of the ancient Mediterranean world, 
wherever crowds of people were gathered, the 
common greeting of stranger to stranger was, 
“Of what city are you?” And the answer 

came back, “Of Athens,” “Of Sparta,’ “Of Alex- 

andria.” 

When Socrates and his followers were asked this 
question, they replied, “‘Of the world.” 

Thinking in terms of our religion, of what city are 
we? We cannot limit religion to the small town of 
‘one denomination or even the city of our Christian 
faith. All religions have some truth about God and 
are of some good to mankind. 

Thinking of humanity’s many different creeds, 
we say, “We agree to differ, but resolve to love.”’ As 
Sir Ananda Acharya says: “Though friends greet like 
strangers, and strangers are unkind, this is my faith; 
love will wake in their souls. Though all men have 
different faces, different minds, this is my faith; one 
heart moves them all. All are traveling to the all- 
souls temple of rest.” 

Protestant, Catholic, Jew, Buddhist, Moham- 
medan and Confucianist—all worship God, teach a 
similar code about brotherhood and peace, and should 
see beyond the little towns of their creeds to the city 
of God that includes all truth. How tragic it has 
been that we have failed to become citizens of this 
greater city. 


As Christians we have hated, tortured, and 
warred against those of different beliefs. Think of 
King Richard hacking down the infidels, of French 
Catholics murdering Huguenots, of Cromwell slaying 
aristocrats in the name of his gentle Master, of New 
England Pilgrims persecuting the Quakers, of the Ku 
Klux Klan lynching the black man, and of German 
Nazis mobbing the Jews. 

Socrates reminds us that we belong to something 
more than our home town, we are expected to live 
with tolerance and good will as citizens of the King- 
dom of God. 


Prayer 


Divine Leader, forgive us for thinking so often: 
of our limitations and so seldom of our divine powers. 
Help us to think great thoughts that will mark us as 
sons of God and pioneers in the advance of justice and 
brotherhood. Widen the horizons of our minds, ex- 
tend the boundaries of our friendship, that we may live 
as citizens of the world and share all that we possess 
with our comrades in need. Our Father, guide us who 
go as pilgrims along an untried way, who struggle to 
face hazards that other generations have never met. 
As we battle against odds that almost overwhelm us, 
give us an all-mastering faith. Help us to search out 
and possess the idea that will outline the way we must 
go. Grant us, through comradeship with Thee, the 
courage to press on to new heights! Amen. 
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Our Program, Our Challenge 


Frederick W. Norwood 


AM not as extreme a pacifist as some of my 
brethren. I would use force to prevent a 
massacre. I would put force behind just 
and organized law to prevent wanton anarchy. 

I hold that moral force is the only finally effective 
force in the world. But as men are only partially 
moral, and many are immoral, law with force behind 
it has always been necessary, and will be for an indef- 
inite period of time. 

But the present system has no basis in morality, 


which is why the church cannot ally herself with it.— 


Its progressive growth involves the progressive decay 
of morality. It is relapsing into the naked law of the 
jungle, where red tooth and claw threaten to be the 
only arbiters. 

In such a condition of things, the question of the 
relative innocence of the lamb as compared with the 
tiger israther irrelevant. The odds are upon the tiger. 
If the lamb could be metamorphosed into the tiger it 
would simply increase the number of tigers. In war- 
time we are all tigers, and it becomes shudderingly far- 
cical to speak of innocence any more. 

Every nation in the world tends to think of itself 
in terms of the lamb. It is not the patented idea of 
our own country. It is one of the tragedies of the case 
that the people must be made to think of themselves 
so, in order that they may fit themselves for the slaugh- 
ter of others. No nation has ever yet confessed its 
guilt for the last great war, and though it is certain 
that some must have been guiltier than others, their 
sufferings at the hands of others have never led them 
to repentance. It is unwise to press too far the as- 
sertion of our own innocence. Every nation uses the 
same word, but presses it to its own heart. It still 
remains an open question who slew those millions upon 
millions, and what has caused all nations alike to in- 
sult high heaven with their repudiation of blood-guilt- 
iness the while they prepare to incarnadine their 
hands anew. 

The church that simply follows the flag of its 
own nation may have its counterpart among the 
churches in other lands; they may subserve their 
jangling nationalisms, but they stultify the witness 
of their faith. 

What then must be our attitude and our challenge 
in this crisis? 

1. We must repudiate war. Sever its connec- 
tion, once and for all, with all for which the church 
stands. If that means that we shall be called cowardly 
or unpatriotic or subversive, we must bear the odium. 
We shall be in line with our tradition. There will be 
no cure for war, and no end to it, until a sufficient 
number of people in all countries take the same at- 
titude. 

The proper name for war in our era is “massed 
murder,” in which all the resources of the state must 
be diverted to destructiveness on the widest scale 
imaginable, with utter lack of discrimination, con- 
founding the innocent with the guilty, involving 
women, children and invalids no less than combatants, 
with every crime in the calendar as adjuncts, with 


financial ruin, with inevitable revolution, and with a 
new and greater war to be drawn after it. 

I see no alternative for the churches but complete 
and final repudiation. It would be better that Chris- 
tianity had a blood-red sunset, with an almost certain 
resurrection, than that it should again posture before 
its Lord, giving Him thanks for the exhausted end 
when it came, and calling it peace. I would have 
our churches serve notice to our own state and to all 
the states of the world that such is our determination, 
saying after the fashion of Luther: “Here stand we. 
We can do no other. God help us!” 

2. But I realize that is not enough. For us it 
may be personally final, and I would it were collect- 
ively final. But it does not end a system or bring to 
an end a process. Statesmen and citizens have still 
their job to do, and in detail it will occupy a long time. 

There remain the fear of war, the portent of ar- 
maments, the problem of defence. No nation can be 
expected completely to disarm. They are hypnotically 
determined to arm. It is always with the declared 
intention of peace. But such an intention never 
yet brought peace. Every increase in armaments 
provokes increase elsewhere. Fear stalks the world, 
with consequent obsession toward the things that 
provoke war, and neglect of the real conditions of 
peace. There is no end to it save war or bankruptcy, 
or rather both. 

The way out is not through that fantastic maze. 
The way out is through the lessening of the fear of 
nations, through the establishment of a tribunal where 
the best impartial sense of the world shall form and 
pronounce judgments, with or without the consent of 
the conflicting parties, where financial and economic 
restrictions shall be imposed upon the recalcitrant, 
and in the last resort an international air-force, which 
shall be directed exclusively against the armies or the 
fleets that threaten the security of others. 

Admittedly these proposals are difficult, but the 
present system is nothing but suicidal. They offer a 
program which the churches could consistently sup- 
port. It is for such we are looking today. We are 
prepared to stumble forward, but are not ready either 
to march or to be dragooned toward an endless series 
of more desolating wars. 

One knows only too well the checks that operate 
against such proposals. The atmosphere of the world 
is laden with fear and suspicion; the war interests are 
more powerful than we care to envisage; for cen- 
turies, and never more than since the last war, it has 
been apparent that only the show of armed force 
has secured recognition or redress. But these are the 
direct results of the war system, and will only be 
increased by further wars. 

We are prepared for a long period of evolutionary 
progress. We shall suffer its set-backs. But we are 
through with the hope of wars to end wars, and will 
never again prostitute the cause we serve to their 
pretensions. 

I would like to see the churches increase their 
contacts with the churches in other countries. A 
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section of the church in Germany has been brave 
enough to withstand the arrogant claims of the 
state. Their example has won the admiration of the 
world. Our own example may be an inspiration to 
them. There are multitudes throughout the world, 
in all countries, who feel as we do. In many places 
they dare not speak, but their thought cannot be 
prevented. The future of the world is with all such in 
the end. I have felt the throb of their convictions 
in my recent journey around the world. 

There are more dubious forces as well, in multi- 
tudes of men and women who are maddened by the 
consciousness of the incredible possibilities for human 
well-being that are latent in the world, but thwarted 
and deformed by a military obsession which these 
people must submit to but which they hate in their 
hearts. If the militarists of today take the world 
down into another shambles, none will be more sur- 
prised than they at the effects of the upheaval. Not 
forever will men go like sheep to the slaughter at the 
behest of the blind; they will ally themselves with the 
other sheep and make inquisition for the false shep- 
herds who led them astray. 

The vast majority of mankind are quite well 
aware that the best interests of the race are not fur- 
thered by war. They know that science has put into 
our hands possibilities of fuller life which dazzle the 


imagination. It is at such a time that they, partly 
through fear, and partly through force, bow their 
necks beneath an intolerable burden which promises 
no advancement but only protection from others 
who equally are fear-ridden and force-ridden. 

Behind the panoply of our armed civilization is a 
divided mind. <A divided mind may drive to dis- 
aster, but never to constructive achievement. It 
is constructive achievement for which our age is 
waiting. 

We will support every effort which makes for the 
pacification of the world, for the rectification of the 
flagrant injustices and anomalies which embitter 
nations, for the taking of profits out of war-making, 
for the substitution of law for the present net-work of 
treaties, and even for the putting of armed force be- 
hind a just and equal law. To this we would consent, 
though its full achievement might require an in- 
definite time. 

But if we are asked to consent to the mere in- 
crease of armaments as a guarantee of security, and to 
the riveting of the war-system upon ourselves and 
those who come after us, then we will make the ‘“‘non- 
conformist conscience” again to be a power in the 
land, and through honor or shame, through liberty or 
imprisonment, through life or through death, present 
the state with a ringing “‘No!’”’ 


Nature and Human Nature 
LXIX. The Church in the Hollow 


Johannes 


RIN a volume called “The Little Hill Farm,” 
which I wrote in 1930, there is a chapter called 
“The Church in the Hollow.” 

It tells about a plan to repair a small 
country church situated at Beards Hollow, Schoharie 
County, New York. The church belonged to the 
Lutherans of the neighborhood, but services had been 
discontinued. Standing unused, the church building 
had gone down. The roof leaked, the water had 
loosened the plaster and part of it had fallen, the 
paint was off the wood-work, both outside and inside, 
and the belfry had become so shaky that nobody dared 
ring the bell, lest the rotten timbers break and send it 
crashing down on the man who had hold of the rope. 
The frost had heaved the long concrete block at the 
entrance, up to which the farm wagons and buggies 
used to drive, and had cracked it badly. The floor 
boards in the outside vestibule, exposed to the weather, 
had rotted, and they looked like sin even if they were 
still fairly safe. The church was not in as bad condi- 
tion as many other churches on the hills and in the 
hollows of the county, but it was well started on the 
downward path. The end of such churches, if they 
are off the main lines of travel, is to fall down, burn 
down, or be taken down, for whatever timber in them 
may be of use. If they are on the main line, they may 
be, and often are, turned into stores, dwellings, filling 
stations, or saloons. A popular bootlegging estab- 
lishment, which I do not describe with precision lest 
I be sued, situated not a million miles from our hollow, 
was housed in a former Universalist church. 


Our interest in the church in the hollow may be 
interpreted by some as purely selfish. Like the school- 
house of “‘the upper district,” it stands on land given | 
by the owner of our farm some seventy-five years ago. 
In the deed is a proviso that the land shall come back 
to the farm if it shall cease to be used for the purposes 
specified. The schoolhouse, situated next to the 
church, has thus come back, although no claim has 
been made for it. Nature has taken care of the situa- 
tion, and has screened it beautifully with clammy 
locusts, so that most people drive by without seeing it. 
The schoolhouse is really a beautiful symbol of the 
past, and sometime | intend to get a picture of it, with 
the school bus in front of it, and the children headed 
for the Central School at Richmondville. 

As for the church, some of my friends state the 
facts in this way: “John has to hustle to keep services 
going so that legally the church will not come back on 
his hands.” That is not entirely accurate, for all that 
technically could come back is the land, and I am not 
sure whether it would revert to the heirs of the original 
owner, or to the present owner of the farm. The 
question is not likely to come up until somebody 
strikes oil or finds a silver mine on the spot. It can 
not come up as long as we keep services going for some 
part of the year. 

But there are other selfish considerations less 
theoretical. As it stands, the little church is an orna- | 
ment to the neighborhood. Dilapidated, it would be 
an eye-sore. The fewer the eye-sores in a neighbor- 
hood, the greater the value of the real estate in a 
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neighborhood. More than that, the eye-sores hurt us 
and the beauty spots bless us every time we look at 
them or drive past them. Even our great centers of 
population and commerce, Cobleskill and Richmond- 
ville, will realize this some day, and start movements 
to control the ugly bill-boards and buildings incident 
to a motor age, and to restore the loveliness of vil- 
lages that once were among the loveliest of the state. 

It is barely possible that we are interested in the 
little church also because of the things that it sym- 
bolizes and the lives that it may touch for good, but 
we are such mixtures of good and bad, ambition and 
humility, that we had better leave all this with the 
good God and not make too many claims. 

What we can write about definitely is the re- 
pairs and improvements that we made five years ago, 


and what came from them. In the fall of 1930, when 
the crops were in and the men could help, we took the 
two hundred dollars that we had raised and did over 
the outside of the church, fixed the belfry and roof, 
and painted it. The church came from the hands of 
the workmen a beautiful white, with green blinds, 
and the top of the belfry was gilded once more, as per 
stipulations of a lawyer brother when he sent his 
check for $25. He wanted to see the belfry shine as it 
did in days of yore, when he looked down on it from 
some of the high roads that he loves. 

The next summer we had an Old Home Sunday at 
the church, with people coming from far and near and 
packing the place. I took the lead in getting up the 
service, and preached. In the summer of 1932 this 
Old Home Sunday service again brought out a crowd. 
Then in 1933 we tried the experiment of services for 
the month of August, when many of the village 
churches are closed for vacation. I did the preaching, 
and we took up a collection to do over the interior of 


the church. Instead of dwindling congregations we 
had a full church every Sunday. People drove from 
the villages around and even from the cities, thirty, 
forty, and fifty miles away. 

In the summer of 1934, we had to face the people 
with no repairs made to the interior. We explained 
that we did not intend to start until we could do it 
well, but that another summer it would be done, pro- 
vided they contributed generously. They gave $109 
for the four Sundays, which everybody considered 
remarkably good. I had help with the preaching, 
Dr. Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass., and Mr. Skinner of 
Richmondville, the Lutheran minister, preaching 
strong sermons. I took charge of the services, to give 
continuity and direction, and the Madame played the 
little organ for the hearty congregational singing. 

It is a remarkable fact that I am the summer 
pastor by call of no ecclesiastical authority. No 
synod, or conference, or convention, no session, or 
board, or other power, has invited me or authorized 
me to go ahead. I am, however, acting by authority 
of the greatest power that there is, in either church or 
state, the power of common consent. 

The movement to repair the Beards Hollow 
church, and to have summer services, is a neighborhood 
movement. It is backed by people who were born 
in the hollow, or who used to live there, and by edi- 
tors, bankers, store-keepers, lawyers, ministers, farm- 
ers, teachers, and people generally in near-by villages 
who are interested in anything that seems to be for 
the good of the county. 

The people know that I would drop the matter 
at any time if some ecclesiastical power should come 
along with right to intervene. Ours is the right and 
authority conferred by the good-will of the neighbor- 
hood. So far as I am concerned, it is all that I want. 
The people who attend the services come from all the 
Protestant denominations of the county, and once 
in a while a friendly Catholic comes along with his 
neighbors. 

I have never heard a hint from anybody in my 
own church, the Universalist, the church which made 
me editor of its national weekly, that I had better 
spend the month of August trying to open up some 
closed Universalist church. I do not know of a 
Lutheran who thinks that I am trying to steal a church. 
The most encouraging thing in the field of religion 
today is that Christians in all churches are coming to 
see more clearly that the church job is one job, that 
it is to make religion strong in an age unfavorable to 
religion, and that it is to do this for the purpose of 
giving men and women the only deep, true happiness 
and success that there is in life. 

The mission of the little church in Beards Hollow 
is the mission of the powerful Old South Church on 
my square in Boston. It is to influence the neighbors 
and people generally for good, to give them courage 
and faith to carry on and do their duty, and to think 
about the other fellow as well as about themselves. 
In the gospel of Christ there is enough to emphasize 
along these lines without stirring up any sectarian 
hornets. 

‘The little church in the hollow has been made 
beautiful inside as well as outside, for the services this 
August. Our Catholic contractor, a Pole by birth, 
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has dealt with us as a good neighbor and not as just 
a strict business man. The hard-worked farmers 
near by have taken time to do innumerable odd 


jobs. 


If just a little of the beauty of the church can 
sink into us and make us more considerate and kind, 
and more sure that we all are children of one Father, 
it will be worth all that it has cost, and vastly more. 


Where Do Radicals Come From? 


Jeffrey Campbell 


[ee] LICE courts, student Christian movements, 
: R| federal economic reform, city jails, labor 
9% 


organizations, and editorial offices were 
all jumbled together in the experience of a 


las 


Gas 
newly graduated theological student who sought to 
answer the above query. His search for the origin of 
the much publicized destroyer of American homes and 
traditions revealed no poisonous cancer of Slavic se- 


dition. Conspicuously absent was the bewhiskered 
fiend of bomb and scarlet flag rumored to haunt the 
dreams of capitalist bedchambers. The student’s 
quest led, rather, through homes of laboring people 
made bitter by financial insecurity. It dealt in politi- 
cal short-sightedness, newspaper propaganda, public 
ignorance and human idealism. It showed him men 
who held jobs fighting against men without jobs, pub- 
lic opinion jittery through fear of insecurity. Above 
and behind all he sensed the ogre of an inelastic sys- 
tem insensitive to human values. 

The young man’s search began in one of those 
student groups which have been coming together dur- 
ing the summer weeks of the depression period to study 
the problems of men and women made incapable of 
self-support through lack of fitness or opportunity. 
Increasingly such bands have centered themselves in 
the larger cities and industrial communities, gathering 
first-hand information by living and working with the 
unfortunates. Leaders and secretaries of these groups 
are generally drawn from such Christian and benevo- 
lent bodies as Y. M.and Y. W.C.A.’s, student church 
organizations, and college majors in the social sciences. 
It is their task to secure openings for their charges to 
aid and observe the workings of agencies of relief, of 
prison reform, of child welfare and of labor unions. 
They bring into contact with the group men and 
women of note in these fields, that students may come 
to know them personally and to understand their 
methods of work. 

The student in question found himself assigned 
with two young women interested, like himself, in 
problems of Jabor, to an interview with an organizer 
for a nationally powerful union of clothing makers 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
This man, he was told, had had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with the problems which hinder 
the efficiency of both workers and employers. The 
interview revealed him to be a charming and cultured 
Italian in his middle thirties, a graduate of a promi- 
nent Eastern law school. Vividly the organizer de- 
scribed his work to the delegation, and ended by in- 
viting the three students to accompany him on a trip 
to organize the employees of a clothing factory in a 
large industrial city near by. Immediate permission 
was granted by the leader of the school, and the fol- 
lowing afternoon the party set out. 

The facts of the case were typical, the student 


learned, of hundreds of cases throughout the country. 
The owner of a factory hiring some three hundred 
workers had borne a shady reputation for evasion 
of labor codes under the N. R. A. With the sudden 
demise of this power at the hands ot the Supreme Court 
this man had announced to his employees that as a 
result of this decision he considered himself free to do 
as he Jiked. Some twenty-odd workers in a pressing 
department were ordered to work eight hours longer 
per week than had been required under the code. 
The wages of these men were to be cut from $13.00 to 
$9.00, and fifteen hundred pairs of pants were to be 
required of them a day as opposed to twelve hundred 
under the old conditions. The entire department 
went out on strike, and other departments, similarly 
curtailed, threatened to follow. The owner immedi- 
ately replaced code conditions and the trouble sub- 
sided. The workers in the striking department, 
however, were immediately replaced, and the leaders 
of the effort which had saved the wages of the other 
workers were themselves unemployed. It was this 
group which the crganizer planned to address, with 
other employees of the mill. 

The place of meeting had been scheduled at a 
club room of Italian-American citizens some half 
dozen blocks from the factory. Only a few strikers 
were gathered around its entrance, and these told the 
organizer that notices which they had posted outside 
the factory had been torn down by its employees 
before workers had been made aware of the mes- 
sage. 

Leaving the girls at the hall, the student went, at 
the invitation of the union man, to the mill. They 
were accompanied by one of the strikers. No sooner 
had the three stepped from their car than four police 
officers bore down upon them, ordering them roughly 
to “move on.’”’ In vain the organizer sought to ex- 
plain that the strikers were not even planning to em- 
ploy their right to picket. He merely wished to tell 
workers who were even then leaving the mill of a 
scheduled meeting of their group. 

During the altercation the student had moved 
slowly up the walk, and now paused to light a cig- 
arette. No sooner had he slackened his pace than 
he was jostled by one of the officers and told to “keep 
going.” At the time there were no pedestrians within 
fifty feet of either himself or the policeman. Looking 
over his shoulder, he saw his companions being herded 
by two officers across the street to a little filling sta- 
tion. Upon inquiring of one of the officers what the 
charges were, the man roared, “You'll find out,” and 
shouldered him into the room. 

Throughout the remainder of the experience—the 
jolting ride in the springless caboose, the booking of 
charges at the station, the brief period in a cell the 
walls of which, he noted, were painted a vivid pea 
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green, but one thing stamped itself upon his mind. 
It was the face of the arresting officer. 

Meaningless, barely-controlled rage, was its 
only expression. Red and beetling, the huge man 
stood in the door of the little gas station room, lit- 
erally seething, with a ‘‘just-start-something”’ air. 
Vainly the student sought its cause. He himself had 
been no more offensive than he had been in asking 
directions a score of times in the past. He remembered 
that the organizer had remained courteous throughout, 
only mentioning the meeting to a bevy of girl workers 
before his arrest. The striker had repeated the an- 
nouncement. Nothing more serious had occurred, 
yet the man was as belligerent as if he had just stamped 
out a machine-gun nest of international drug ped- 
dlers. 

Other officers in the station were courteous, even 
friendly. A low bail of ten dollars was quickly raised, 
and the three were set free until the morning court 
session. The time set for the meeting had passed, 
and the students were driven back to the city where 
their group was living. 

The following morning the student found himself 
before a judge, charged like his fellows with ‘‘obstruct- 
ing passageway on the city sidewalks.”’ In the ab- 
sence. of the union lawyer each was left to conduct his 
own case. An attempt was made by a police officer, 
not present at the arrest of the previous day, to in- 
troduce a pamphlet of Communist origin as evidence 
of the caliber of the meeting scheduled, despite the 
total irrelevancy of such material to the charges pre- 
ferred. This was immediately discredited. 

The organizer devoted his plea to advertising 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union. The 
student, upon cross-examining the officer, learned that 
the only charge the patrolman could substantiate 
against him was that of being with the people under 
suspicion. Fines of five dollars were given the two 
union men, while the student was discharged. 

During the trial the judge, a dark, reserved man 
in the early fifties, was scrupulously fair in giving the 
defendants opportunities to present their case. The 
student learned afterwards that the father of this man 
had been a clothing manufacturer who had left the 
state to avoid the activities of the very union with 
which the organizer was connected. The fines imposed 
* upon the union men were light, yet the student 
knew that these men had “‘blocked’’ no passageway. 
He knew that the interest of the court in himself 
and companions was not in the crime with which he 
had been charged, but because he had interested him- 
self in the problems of men who work. 

He looked out at the rows of faces in the court. 
There were the twenty-odd strikers, many of them 
dark Italian and Jewish youths in their late teens. 
Their interest in the trial was intense. No move or 
speech of the labor organizer escaped their attention. 
In the back of the room sat one of the girl students 
from the school group with which the student was 
studying. She had been in the hall at the time of his 
arrest and had, at the insistence of himself and the or- 
ganizer, kept her name out of the case. She now sat 
apart in the court taking rapid notes of events. Ad- 
journment was declared. 

Immediately the student with the union organiz- 


er was edged down the stairs and into the press 
room by a half dozen reporters. He answered ques- 
tions at random for a few hectic minutes, loathing the 
sensational slant which each interrogator sought to 
put upon the facts as he gave them. He was one of 
the group of organizers and strikers herded out into 
the light and photographed. 

Before leaving the city the student bought a copy 
of a morning paper and read of his own arrest. There 
in glaring type was the announcement of a Communist 
meeting being prevented by the arrest of three men. 
Although nothing more than an onlooker throughout, 
his profession was featured and claims to it presented 
in a questionable light. The charges actually booked 
against him were minimized at the end of the account, 
while a story of the political caliber of the meeting, 
absolutely without foundation, was unequivocally 
stated and played up. 

The editor of the daily, upon being confronted 
with the article a few minutes later, insisted upon in- 
terviewing the patrolman performing the arrest con- 
cerning the student’s politics, before considering a re- 
traction. More than a week afterwards, when the 
student returned to the city, a night editor of the same 
paper agreed that a retraction of the story should be 
printed, though the student has not yet seen it. The 
same organ made no mention of the results of the 
trial it had so blatantly heralded. Neither was there 
any appearance of the fact that the student had been 
cleared of the accusations against him. 

Not until the student returned home to be hailed 
by a friend as a “Radical” did he realize the full sig- 
nificance of the experience through which he had 
passed. The janitor of the school he had attended in 
boyhood didn’t “think that was one of those 
Reds.”’ A church school superintendent thought the 
thing couldn’t be “wicked if ——- was in it. That 
is the people who know him will think that.’”’ Mothers 
of boyhood chums called up his family to condole. 

But the student knew he was neither a Radical, 
as these people meant the word, nor a member of the 
Communist party. He loved the territory in which he 
had been born, its language and the people in it. He 
understood its customs and institutions, and believed 
with all his soul that wherein these were weak, or 
cruel, or ignorant, they must be made sensitive, pli- 
ant and human. 

He saw the Supreme Court handing down its de- 
cision far away in Washington. He saw the effect 
which the N. R. A. and its destruction had on the 
lives of men who needed work, and mill owners who 
were fighting to stave off the inroads of strong com- 
petition. He saw the judge with his background of 
anti-labor feeling and his effort to be fair, as he inter- 
preted the word. He saw the belligerent officer driven 
to a distasteful job whose implications he could not 
understand. He saw the quick, vivacious organizer 
lashing out at the stupidity of the bosses who could 
not see that their own good lay, eventually, in the 
equality between employer and employee which he 
sought to bring to pass. He saw the line of bewildered 
strikers in the courtroom—boys forced out of school, 
fathers of families standing by in their shiny patched 
suits watching their case and their struggle. He saw 
the hounded newshawks twisting facts to get a “‘story,’’ 
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the editor badgered to keep public opinion behind the 
man whose interests in the city kept business “run- 
ning.” 

Then he knew where Radicals come from. He 
knew them to be big flaming bogy-men who haunt 
the conscience of society, which knows that it has 


turned a deaf ear to the cries of more than half its de- 
pendents. Under their robes he knew one would find 
seared, suffering, insecure men and women who desire 
above all things to be safe, and good, and happy. He 
knew he would find these people both rich and poor, 
but all heartrendingly afraid. 


Mussolini and International Peace Pacts 
Ralph E. Houseman 


on 25 ARDLY had the joyous news of the ending of 
. | the war in the Chaco Boreal reached the ears 
h of lovers of peace when Mussolini announced 
KO)|_ his intentions of conquering Abyssinia if that 
country did not accept a protectorate, with Emperor 
Haile Selassie becoming virtually a figurehead. Back- 
ing up his words with deeds, Mussolini immediately 
dispatched thousands of troops to Africa. By Sep- 
tember, when the rainy season ends, Italy should be in 
a position to start her attack against a vastly smaller 
Abyssinia. 

Meanwhile, as troops and supplies leave for the 
last independent country in Africa, and while dic- 
tatorial oil is poured upon the livening coals of patriot- 
ism in Italy, what of the peace agencies set up prior to 
this time to meet the exigencies of possible warfare? 
What of the League of Nations? The Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact of 1928? 

Italy’s actions in Abyssinia, if they reach the 
stage of war, will be as clear a violation of the Kellogg- 
Briand pact as there possibly could be. By Article I, 
the high contracting parties “solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies and renounce it as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in their relations with one another.” 
In Article II they “agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may rise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific means.”’ 

Subsequently several reservations were made 
which do not release Italy from her obligations to the 
pact. They provided that nothing which “restrains 
or compromises in any manner whatsoever the right 
of self-defence’? should be within the scope of the 
treaty. The British government said that the re- 
nunciation of war did not apply to those fields where 
she has special interests, and the United States 
tacitly informed the contracting powers that the sa- 
cred cow of American diplomacy, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, was to be in no way impaired by our signature 
to the Kellogg-Briand pact. 

Similarly, the League of Nations could make it 
practically impossible for Italy to make any incursion 
of the African free state. All associated powers—of 
which Italy was one—agreed to submit to arbitration 
or inquiry by the Council every dispute that could not 
be adjusted by diplomacy; and in no instance was any 
party to resort to war until three months after the 
decision of that tribunal, and in the event the decision 
of that tribunal was unanimous, the parties were to 
abide by it. 

Obviously, Italy’s campaign would violate both 
the League of Nations covenant and the Kellogg- 
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Briand treaty.. The only question that remains is 
the question of who is going to put these international 
sanctions in action against the offender. Great 
Britain will not, for she is adept at the practices of 
imperialism now being attempted by Il Duce and she 
herself made reservations to the Kellogg-Briand pact. 
The United States is hardly in a position to do so, be- 
cause she is not a member of the League of Nations 
and because she also placed the Monroe Doctrine 
outside the periphery of the Kellogg-Briand agree- 
ment. Germany will not, since the news of African 
maneuvers gives her another chance to rebuild her 
military force up to that of other nations. France will 
not, because she fears Germany. ‘The small nations, 
who have already expressed dissatisfaction with the 
way the League has handled the matter, cannot by 
virtue of their own impotence. Deserted by pacts 
and their signatories, Abyssinia apparently will have 
to fight her own battle against the “civilizing forces’ 
of an occidental power. 

Super-nationalists will interpret Abyssinia’s plight 
as an example of the weakness of treaties and as a co- 
gent argument against future international accords. 
Critics of the entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations and the World Court will stand 
ready to renew the battle on the slightest possible pre- 
text, and certain of the more questionable patriotic 
societies will be prepared for an opportunity to take 
up their cudgels against all internationalism. 

Nevertheless, the seeming defeat which inter- 
national agreements will probably take in the Ethi- 
opian crisis should act as a spur to renewed action of 
those who believe nation should not be separated from 
nation by barriers high and insurmountable. 

The conditions existing between the two dispu- 
tants do show that treaties and accords, however 
valuable they may be as a step toward world peace, 
are nothing unless they are backed up by a resolute 
public opinion which will brook no warfare. While 
Italy’s leaders must share in the responsibility for 
leading the nation to war, the Italian people are also 
responsible in that they have allowed themselves to 
be misled. In the United States, a proper and en- 
lightened public opinion can be created by the news- 
papers, churches, schools, and all organs of public 
sentiment. 

The African trouble, moreover, points out that 
certain basic policies must be followed out by the in- 
dividual governments if treaties are not to be violated 
and war made almost inevitable as an instrument of 
national policy. 

First of all, a lasting world peace ultimately 
rests upon the wishes of an intellectually free people— 
in other words, demands a democratic form of gov- 
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ernment. Dictators and sovereigns may be peace- 
ably inclined, but so huge a question as international 
peace cannot rest upon the whims of one individual or 
group of individuals. Concomitant with a free people 
are all of those attributes listed in the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution: free speech, press, unhampered re- 
ligion, right to assemble, and the right to petition the 
government for redress of grievances. 

Secondly, economic nationalism, in whatever 
form or shape it may appear, should be vigorously 
combated. Specifically, this means an attack against 
its many manifestations such as the tariff, monetary 
standard manipulations and depreciations of cur- 
rencies to give an advantage to national industries, 
and “dollar diplomacy.’ Advocates of the tariff will 
say that the standard of living would be lowered by 
cheap, foreign competition. This contention is surely 
dissipated when one remembers that all nations are 
erecting tariff walls, thus making selling to a foreign 
nation as impossible as buying from them. When one 
congressman once argued for the tariff by saying 
foreign ten-dollar suits would be shipped over here if 
there was no barrier, another answered by saying suits 
could be produced for four dollars here if there were no 
restrictions. It is interesting to note that the United 


States, which always fears an influx of cheap goods, 
always manages to have a favorable balance of trade. 
However, that balance is being dispelled by retaliatory 
tariffs, and now we have the sorry spectacle of little 
world intercourse, smashing the tendency of goods to 
be produced where they can be produced most cheaply 
and efficiently. The proper way to adjust differences 
is to seek international labor standards, but unfor- 
tunately much more time has been devoted to parti- 
sanly conceived tariffs. 

Treaties, Kellogg-Briand pacts, and League of 
Nations are unable to counteract movements of na- 
tional policies whirling the nations to hatreds and 
eventually resulting in wars, conquests for territory, 
and expeditions to Abyssinia. That peace treaties 
may fail to keep Mussolini from heading toward a 
possible war with Abyssinia is, nevertheless, no reason 
to urge their abandonment or the rejection of similar 
pacts in the future. While international concord may 
be as yet too weak a force to prevent strife, it will 
gain momentum if peace societies continue their 
work. Far from discouraging advocates of inter- 
national accords, Mussolini’s move to Africa should 
spur them on with the realization that treaties¥must 
be solidly sustained by the people. 


“What Think Ye of Christ?’’* 


Louis C. Cornish 


you will turn to the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
you will find this very significant picture of 
Jesus of Nazareth: “‘And Jesus said to the 
Pharisees, What think ye of Christ? Whose 
son is he?’ Now this suggests to us the history of 
concepts of thoughts and beliefs. Concepts and be- 
liefs rise and have their day. Take the history of 
theological freedom from the time of the establish- 
ment of the Roman Church down to the Reformation. 
Think of the Inquisition, the tyranny trying to crush 
out all that did not agree with the accepted view. 
No need of enlarging on that thought, but everyone 
here knows how slow has been the progress of human 
concepts. Take the concept of the brotherhood of man. 
Why, it is not obvious at all, quite the contrary. 
There is the rule of might. Let him get and 
keep who can. Who should toil? Why the man we 
enslaved should do that. Let the inferior serve us. 
If might makes right, it is perfectly logical. Then 
comes this strange teaching that all mankind are one. 
Jesus told the disciples to go into all the earth and 
teach the great tidings. The teaching of Jesus was 
profoundly simple. Love God and love man. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. That is all right 
if it does not go too far. It is easy with those we 
love, but it is a very bothersome doctrine if we carry 
it too far. It is a very hard doctrine to practice. 
Human beings are made of one blood, all na- 
tions who dwell on the face of the earth, but He has 
set the bounds of habitation. You get the balancing 
of theory and practice, until suddenly the world goes 
topsy-turvy and we are all living together, and the 


*Abstract of an address at the first session of the Institute 
of World Affairs at Ferry Beach, Aug. 4. 


brotherhood of man becomes not only an ideal, but it 
is right next door. 

“What think ye of Christ?’”” Was he right or was 
he wrong? Weare brushing elbows with all the world. 
We can hear the roar of the jungle through the radio. 
We can hear the King of England wishing Godspeed to 
all the world at Christmas time. Humble people 
like myself are heard half across the Pacific. It is not 
so obvious that there are any bounds to their habi- 
tations. They are one. “I feel the pain in my broth- 
er’s side,” a saying coming down through the centuries. 
You cannot forget the pain in your brother’s side. 
How the conflict grows through theory, ideal, prac- 
tice, custom, or teaching. At the top we are all one. 
Below the top we are all potentially one. Such has 
been the teaching of the Christian Church. Such has 
been the teaching of more than the Christian Church. 
This faith has not been without its other witnesses. 
Paul told them, “We are God’s offspring, the children 
of God,” and if you grant that, then we are all the 
children of God. 

I am asking this question: Was Jesus of Nazareth 
just a dreamer or was he in touch with some greater 
reality? Jesus of Nazareth believed we are all the 
children of God. Now it is the question of the 
hour. Until twenty-five years ago we had lazily be- 
lieved that somehow in God’s good time the brother- 
hood of man would come, slowly but surely. But 
look at the specter of war walking the earth again 
today, and the great resurgent question all over the 
earth is: “What think ye of Christ?” Was he illumi- 
nated from God, or was he just a young dreamer? 
Professor Millikan (a good liberal churchman and be- 
liever) recently made a statement that is compelling. 
He said that all his life he had been wondering if the 
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ideal in the dream was the sport of his mind. All 
this Freudian psychology, all this belief, going back to 
William James and all the others, that all things came 
from the will beneath. He said he was impressed be- 
fore with this belief that somehow these things might 
be incidental. He said he was beginning to believe 
more and more that his best came from outside him- 
self. There would be no eye if there were no light, 
no ear if there were no sound, no feeling if there were 
nothing to touch. 

I commend to you in your studies this question, 
“What think ye of Christ? Whose son was he?”’ 

Let us swing back to the thought of interna- 
tional things. I want to speak of Germany for a 
‘moment. I have a great many German friends, and 
the Germans are a fine people, but we do not want to 
accept a doctrine which teaches war and the crushing 
of other men in war. This is going on in Germany 
today—Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. Germany is 


encircled with a wall of steel and dread. I was in 
Prague last summer when the so-called purge came. 
It is because they dare to defy this new authoritarian 
belief in the definite superiority of one people. 

Ethiopia furnishes no excuse for Mussolini and 
Italy. We sympathize with the internal problems in 
Italy, but our hearts respond to Ethiopia. Ethiopia is 
the one country where slavery is triumphant, and al- 
ready the little country to the south of her has been 
depleted of two-thirds of her population for the Ethi- 
opian slave market. It is a grave question whether 
the Ethiopians would not be better off under Italian 
rule rather than Ethiopian rule. How intricate, how 
continually difficult, is the belief in the brotherhood 
of man! 

International conferences of this kind are the 
hope of the world. They all feel the pressure of this 
question, the brotherhood of man. What think ye of 
Christ? The two are one. 


Building Jerusalem in America 
Robert C. Dexter 


of William Blake’s poem— 
I shall not cease from mental fight— 
Nor shall wy sword sleep in my hand 
"Til we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 

It is true that this was the sunny South instead of 
England, but aside from that the spirit which ani- 
mates the T. V.A., from our Unitarian chairman, Dr. 
Arthur Morgan, down to the humblest laborer on the 
dam, is consciously or unconsciously the same as that 
expressed by the British poet. It is true there are 
not many “dark satanic” mills in the Tennessee Valley 
area, but the blight of poverty has fallen heavily for 
generations on the leached farm lands in that hilly 
section. It has been probably by and large the poorest 
section of the United States—poor in every way. 
Many of the people have rarely seen $100 cash in the 
course of a year. The homes of the area, if they can 
be called such, are one or two-room cabins; sanitary 
conveniences are generally unknown; the people have 
suffered from the diseases which go with poverty, in- 
adequate food and poor sanitation, and education and 
the cultural advantages of life for many of the hill 
people have been utterly lacking. 

And yet, this region of the United States had and 
to some extent still possesses all of the resources which 
should go toward making an abundant life for all. 
Water power it has in abundance; there is a thirty-inch 
rainfall. Much of the soil was originally productive. 
It was covered with a magnificent growth of forest, 
and the human stock of the area is of the best American 
blood. 

From this section have come many of our pioneers 
in every line of human endeavor. Owing, however, 
to an unplanned economy, the forests have been swept 
away, the tremendous rainfall has eroded the soil, and 
up to very recently the utilization of the water power 


has been developed by private initiative, and most of 
the inhabitants of the valley have derived none of the 
benefits which would come from cheap power and 
light. 

Today all this is on the verge of change. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plans for the area in the basin of the 
Tennessee, with its 40,000 square miles scattered in 
seven states, with its two million people directly living 
in it and six million in its sphere of influence, called 
for the displacement of “haphazard, unplanned and 
unintegrated social and industrial development” by 
“order, design and forethought.” 

These plans as they have been developed by the 
Authority embrace many aspects of community life. 
First of all there is electricity. The Tennessee River 
and its tributaries have tremendous resources in 
electric power, and these it is intended to conserve 
and develop for the use of all the people. Along with 
the development of the water power there goes the 
possibility of increased use of the river for navigation. 
Under the old haphazard system the river was un- 
navigable during a part of the year, and not at all 
during the dry season. With the development of 
the dam sites navigation is possible in much of the 
area all the year round. 

In addition, the program calls for erosion con- 
trol. The farmers in the area have had literally to 
shift their farms every few years as the good top soil 
has been washed down into the river. By proper 
planning this can be and is being prevented and the 
good top soil is conserved. Closely allied to the erosion 
control is a far-reaching scheme of reforestation and 
grass planting, which again holds the soil in place and 
gives to the agriculturist increased trees and grass 
crops. Agriculture alone is not sufficient to maintain 
the population. Dams will develop cheap power which 
will be used not in huge manufacturing plants, but in 
small factories which can be used for the production 
of articles made from the products of the region. The 
labor supply will come from the part-time of the farm- 
ers themselves. A most important necessity for the 
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exhausted soils of the area is nitrates, which can be 
secured from the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, and 
phosphates, which the area itself possesses in abun- 
dance but which require a vast amount of electric 
power to make cheap and suitable for agricultural use. 

Perhaps the aspect of the plan which appealed 
the most to those of us who were interested in human 
relations more than in engineering, was the fact that 
this cheap power will give to the inhabitants of the 
area a labor-saving device beyond measure. No more 
will it be necessary for the two-room huts to be il- 
luminated at night by oil lamps. Never again will 
the back-breaking process of washing in the creek have 
to be resorted to by the women of the household. And 
this will give to both the men and women opportu- 
nities for educational and cultural development which 
for so many years they have lacked. 

This is only a brief statement of some of the aims 
and purposes which are being carried out in the valley 
of the Tennessee and which, if allowed to develop, 
will truly make a new Jerusalem of that part of the 
United States. 

Someone may say, however, that all this sounds 
good as a plan on paper, but is it practical? The 
answer to that question is found in the town of Norris 
itself. Two years ago, where this town of 4,000 or 
5,000 people now stands, there was nothing but wilder- 
ness and a few of the typical mountain homes. To- 
day all this is changed. There are 300 of the most 
beautiful cottages for the families of the men working 
on the dam and on the general project that it has 
ever been my good fortune to see. The homes are of 
stone, brick, wood and steel, and cinder-block. The 
village is beautifully landscaped, practically every 
home has a garden plot either attached or at a short 
distance away, and all the homes are heated and lighted 
by electricity and equipped with the most modern 
electrical appliances. A magnificent school building 
rises in the center of the town, a school which is used 
not only for the children but for the adults as well. 
The men working on the dam are employed six hours 
a day, and the Authority has developed a magnificent 
program of adult education, so that when the labor on 
the dam is finished these men will be able to fit into 
the various opportunities which will be offered in the 
region. Courses are given in scientific agriculture, in 
various mechanical skills, in homemaking, in child 
care, and in practically every aspect of community 
life. Norris itself is an example of what can be done 
and, if there is no interference, will be done throughout 
the 40,000 miles of the Tennessee Basin. 

There is one aspect of the life at Norris which 
will be particularly interesting to readers of The 
Register. Despite the fact that there are 4,000 to 
5,000 people in the town, there is no church there. 
Tremendous pressure has been exercised by certain 
denominational bodies to put into the community a 
church of their particular brand, but so far that pres- 
sure has been resisted by the Authority. There is a 
director of religion, who is also one of the officials of 
the educational administration, a Congregational 
minister with a splendid record in rural communities 
in the North. The administrators of the Authority 
feel that it would be unwise at present to open the area 
to denominationalism. Later on, when the population 


becomes settled, we were given to understand that 
they would be perfectly willing that the people should 
elect a church of their own choice, but at the present 
moment that is deemed unwise. We attended a 
Bible Class and the church service Sunday morning. 
Neither was largely attended, but there was a genuine 
attitude of devotion and religious earnestness in both 
which might well answer the critics of the Authority’s 
program who have coined the phrase of ‘Godless 
Norris.” 

There are also other answers that might be made. 
When one remembers that this is a construction camp, 
and that a majority of the people there are still men 
either single or away from their families, the fact that 
there has been practically no trouble with drunkenness 
or immorality is an indication in itself that the com- 
munity is different from the average camp of the sort. 
It isn’t that the people are necessarily different, but 
the spirit of the enterprise has pervaded them all. 
At the beginning the keepers of “dives” from other 
parts of the country rushed in and located themselves 
in the adjoining territory which was not under the 
control of the Authority. In the main these enter- 
prising purveyors of vice have had to shut up shop, not 
because the officials of the Authority prosecuted them, 
but because they had no business. It is all the more 
to the credit of the spirit in which the enterprise is 
being conducted when one realizes that many of these 
men have actually more cash to handle than they have 
ever seen before in their lives. The reason for all this 
is that Norris is no mere construction camp. It isa 
town of good homes with women and children very 
much in evidence, and also with the ideals of self- 
improvement and community betterment constantly 
stressed throughout the enterprise. 

That such a policy pays is evident in the mortality 
record on the dam. Insurance officials estimate one 
death for every million dollars cost of such an enter- 
prise. The Norris Dam will cost about $34,000,000 
when it is done. It is now more than three-quarters 
finished, and consequently there should have been 
something like twenty-five men killed. Up to date 
there have been but five. 

The chairman of the Authority, Dr. Arthur Mor- 
gan, has said that the building of the Norris Dam was 
“a. good place to begin building the New Deal.” All 
the labor is selected by examination, even the unskilled. 
The hours are short. The technicians are chosen not 
only because of technical skill but on the basis of their 
human qualifications. Political patronage does not 
goin the T. V. A. The labor is organized and there 
is a very active and efficient council of workers. All 
workers are given physical examinations, and, as 
has already been indicated, they are being trained 
for other tasks when the dam building is com- 
pleted. 

One other point that must be mentioned is that 
the cost of the dam with this elaborate program is far 
less than had been estimated. Apparently it pays to 
select workers and then to give them the best possible 
working conditions. The only part of the enterprise 
which has cost more than originally estimated is the 
replacement of the homes of the families who will be 
evicted when the dams are flooded. There will be 
several hundred of such cases, and instead of dealing 
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with them on the basis of getting their property at the 
lowest price possible, it has been the ‘policy of the 
Authority to see to it that each man is given enough 
for his home so that he can purchase a home elsewhere. 
It has not stopped there, however. Many of these 
people are ignorant and would naturally be prey to 
unscrupulous promoters, and the T. V. A. authorities 
have set up a division for the guidance of these people 
whose homes are to be destroyed. The fact that this 
alone, among the various aspects of the work, costs 
more than anticipated shows again the humanity of 
those in charge of the enterprise. 

This is not the place to discuss the power policies 
of the T. V. A. or its mechanical and technical achieve- 
ments. However, it might be well to point out that 
few of the enterprises of the present administration 
have evoked more hostility on the part of certain 
vested interests, particularly public utilities, than has 
this enterprise. The reason is patent. The T. V. A. 
has already shown that it can furnish electric power 
not only to city dwellers and factories but to farmers 
far cheaper than it has been furnished by most of the 
private companies. It has also shown that coopera- 
tive enterprise pays financially, and that state ad- 
ministration and control, if it is the right sort of ad- 
ministration, gets results not only in dollars and cents 
but in genuine human values. If this enterprise is 
allowed to continue, many public-utility magnates who 
have made millions from stock manipulation at the ex- 


pense of the consumers will be unable to continue their 
anti-social policies, and some of them will lose what 
they have illicitly acquired. Other industries, too, 
when compared with the T. V. A., will be called in 
question by public opinion. The reason the coal- 
mining interests are fighting the T. V. A. is not en- 
tirely because it will replace coal by electric power, but 
also because it has demonstrated what might have 
been done and still could be done industrially and 
socially by the industry itself if it had been properly 
planned and managed. Indeed, it is only fair to say 
that the T. V. A. is a challenge, a very yardstick, as 
the President has said, not only to the public-utilities 
companies, but to the whole industrial system of the 
United States. The same sort of planning and social 
engineering could and may yet be carried on in other 
areas, and if so our entire industrial system is in for a 
thorough overhauling. Those of us who really are 
committed to the building of a new Jerusalem in our 
land should watch with the greatest of care this 
tremendous social experiment that is going on in our 
midst. We should see to it that neither political 
influence (the politicians do not like it because it is 
out of their control) nor private capital interferes with 
its functioning. If it succeeds, and so far there is 
every indication that it will succeed, if left alone, 
there is genuine hope for a thorough-going new deal 
not only in the valley of the Tennessee but in the 
country as a whole. 


The Decay of Super-Reliance 


Flansion Border 


*) ELF-RELIANCE may be, generally speaking, 
wn X&|_ a grand and glorious objective for the develop- 
~ > ment of the pioneering spirit so traditionally 
Sri} American. Perhaps we need more of a 
higher type of independence of thought and action, as 
well as a more cooperative and unified social activity, 
for the average American. All men cherish the ideals 
of both liberty and equality, and often so much so 
that they carry them to extreme either in one direc- 
tion or the other, as in America or Russia. 

Man’s reliance upon self is apt to be a reliance 
upon some part of himself which for the moment he 
considers of vital importance. But this may be 
any part of himself, desirable or undesirable, and varies 
with age, conditions, or time. None of us are cap- 
able of seeing ourselves as a whole, or of seeing life 
steadily, and seeing it whole. We usually want to 
preserve our own individuality even if it is opposed to 
the social security of all. But can we long have in- 
dividual liberty while sacrificing social security in 
order to maintain it? The just rights of the many 
surely over-balance the inordinate license of the few. 
To preserve an individuality that does not run counter 
to the social welfare is a very different matter from 
preserving an individuality that does run directly 
counter to the social welfare. When one man bumps 
into another it is said that his liberty ends where the 
other man’s nose begins. Can we truly see ourselves 
as we really are unless it be through the eyes and 
views of others? 
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The mirror may show us the outside, but the re- 
flections we make in the minds and hearts of others 
perhaps remain the most valid pictures we can have of 
ourselves. These will help us to achieve some kind of 
a balanced, harmonious relationship toward man and 
nature. 

The “self” is a very complex entity. To “know 
thyself’ in fact has been considered the beginning and 
end of all wisdom. The self is, of course, some kind of 
hodge-podge, or mixture of a little of everything, 
good, bad, or indifferent. Edward Everett Hale says 
that “there is so much bad in the best of us, and so 
much good in the worst of us, that it hardly behooves 
any of us to talk about the rest of us.”’ The “self” 
is really a very conflicting and confusing jumble of 
ideas, feelings, and desires. In the main, it is com- 
posed of both positive and negative factors. At best 
we are dual personalities tottering between good and 
evil. We have not yet learned how to keep the balance 
or control ourselves. No wonder we are almost always 
in darkness and fog. We are like a “house divided 
against itself”? with no apparent unity of construction. 
People can be devils or angels, sinless or sinful, selfish 
or Christlike. Self reliance, therefore, is not without 
its social pitfalls. Indeed, it alone cannot be said to 
achieve man’s ultimate victory or salvation. For man 
can rely upon himself only in so far as he is sure that 
he is cultivating a constructive and not a destructive 
reliance. 


Human personalities are in a state of constant flux. 
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We cannot stand still, but are changing either for 
better or for worse. We are incessantly fighting an 
internal battle and often against tremendous odds. 
Can we get rid of these internal demons of darkness and 
despair? Surely we cannot escape from ourselves 
even if we would. Sometimes we cannot even stand 
our own company and are almost torn apart by these 
inner conflicts and complexes. These may be due to 
the darkness of our own wilfulness, each one going his 
own way regardless of anyone else, and thus invariably 
going astray. Or, it may be due to a conflict with 
society that grows out of our maladjustment to it, or 
it to us. Most of us do not even know that we are 
off the track, and if we do, we’re too proud to confess 
it to God or man. Surely there is no more pitiable 
fool than the man who continuously fools himself. 
We simply cannot see ourselves through the magnify- 
ing glasses of our own minds, nor lift ourselves by our 
own bootstraps. 

How can we bring some order out of this chaotic 
self and achieve self-control? We can do it by culti- 
vating only positive ideas and emotions. We are 
suffering, in particular, from emotional immaturity. 
We are carrying our childish feelings with us to the 
grave. We cannot grow up, nor educate our emotions, 
until we begin to learn to love something else besides 
ourselves. A disjointed love of self will surely produce, 
individually or collectively, a disjointed, nationalistic 
world. Only by loving our fellowmen can we have 
peace within or peace without. 

The dark clouds of the mind are chiefly negative 
emotions or feelings. These are what make us blind 
in mind and, at our peril, need to be held in check. 
They are the false prides and prejudices that warp and 
ruin our thinking and living. They need to be de- 
veloped or matured in a positive and socially accept- 
able manner. Their guidance, the education of the 
heart, is of even greater importance than the education 
of the mind itself, for “love is greater than all under- 
standing.’’ We can then dispel these dark clouds from 
our minds, and heal our broken hearts by flooding 
them both with soul light. We have now caught a 
glimpse of what is meant by the understanding, or 
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Christlike heart. Our objective then is to guide both 
heart and mind toward their fullest and richest de- 
velopment, ‘‘the abundant life.” 

The self contains something more than feelings, 
and of infinitely greater importance. It is a seed or 
germ that we are to unfold into bud, blossom, and 
fruit. It is the higher or best self within. That is 
what Shakespeare meant when he said, ‘‘T’o thine own 
self be true, and it shall follow as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” This is a 
higher standard than man’s law can supply. This is 
the divine law of conscience. ‘“‘Let your conscience 
be your guide.’”’ This is the super-self, the spiritual 
self, the divine self, the soul within. How many of us 
are sensitive in prayer or daily living to this still small 
voice within? This is the voice from on high, the 
spark of the divine in man calling to everyone who 
will heed his call. 

Selfish greed still remains man’s undoing. Self- 
love spells the decay of self-reliance. Only character 
development, deplorably lacking in our young people, 
and even more in our adults, can get us out of self. 
We need a nationally organized teaching and training 
course in character education. We must either face 
this need now or give way to the organized develop- 
ment of unchristian criminals, national traitors, and 
international brigands of arms for destructive selfish 
profit. Are we to be governed as though we were 
devils, by this tin-god of greed, or by the living God 
of Love? 

We are now beginning to qualify for the making 
of the careful choices and wise decisions that life 
demands. These necessitate both self and spiritual 
control. Man’s laws will fail us, but there is one who 
will never fail us unless we fail him. He will make 
us “more than conquerors.” ‘‘Keep the faith,” and 
thou shalt “‘advance in wisdom and stature, and in the 
favor of God and men.”’ Our tragedy has been the 
decay of super-reliance, the life of divine harmony 
with the soul or God-within, the greatest treasure that 
life can unfold. This leads to the golden rule of uni- 
versal brotherhood, the true commonwealth of peace 
and good will among men. 


On This Rock’’ 


Gerald W. Johnson 


belongs, or even accept the religion in which 
he believes, in order to appreciate the great- 
ness of his act last week, when he stood up in the midst 
of Nazi Germany, confessed his faith in ‘‘Christ of the 
tribe of Judah,’”’ and proclaimed for himself and his 
fellow-religionists, “We give the Chancellor what is 
the Chancellor’s, but do not forget that Christ alone 
is our Leader.”’ 

In America, or in any other country of Europe 
save Russia, this declaration by a priest might have 
passed as a commonplace. But when he made it in 
Germany this Franciscan was courting imprisonment 
in a concentration camp, which might mean his death. 
The Nazi press burst into furious denunciations of the 
man and his words, some papers going so far as to call 


the statement ‘‘tantamount to a declaration of war 
by Rome.” 

Therefore, whether Father Heribertus’ faith is 
true or false, his courage is magnificent. Alone among 
the animals that inhabit the earth, man has the power 
occasionally to produce a specimen to whom there is 
something more precious than life, something more 
necessary than life. This quality that the priest of 
Cologne has displayed is the thing that distinguishes 
homo sapiens from the brutes. Therefore, when his 
devotion to an idea banished the natural animal’s 
fear of death, he stood up as a man in the highest sense. 

And this quality is the thing that spells the doom 
of Hitler’s effort to rule the spirits, as well as the bodies, 
of all the German people. 

The political control, or some part of it, set up by 
the Nazis may last indefinitely, because the Germans 
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seem to have no deep-rooted objection to regimenta- 
tion. But the attempt to say what the Germans shall 
think and believe, as well as what they shall do, is 
sunk already. Father Heribertus and Pastor Nie- 
moller are proof of that. 

The fatal defect in any plan to control the spirit 
as well as the body is that there is no way to enforce it. 
In the last analysis the dictator has but one weapon, 
to wit, the fear of death. It is effective enough as 
regards the masses of men. But here and there is a 
man whose devotion to a principle or an ideal makes 
him immune even to the arch-fear. And this man is 
not within the dominion of the dictator, because the 
dictator’s last weapon is shattered against his disdain. 

As a case in point, what is to be done about Heri- 
bertus? He could be killed with relative ease, but to 
what effect? He would die still confessing faith in 
“Christ of the tribe of Judah.’’ He would die still pro- 
claiming that Jew as his only Leader. And if he were 
killed, Heribertus of all the people in Germany would 
be farthest from feeling a sense of defeat. On the 
contrary, his emotions as he went to death would prob- 
ably be elation and triumph, as of one singled out for 
great honor. 

He cannot be budged. He is as immovable as the 
eternal hills; and of just such granite it was said, “On 
this rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 

Father Heribertus has vindicated the honor of his 
own faith, first of all; but he has also, and by the 
same act, done something to vindicate the manhood 
of his nation, and, indeed, of all the rest of us. For he 
has recalled attention to the ancient truth, much ob- 
secured for the last twenty years, that the reign of 
force is confined to the material world. 

It is a truth that never has been revealed to all 
men, not even to all Americans, although it is the 
cornerstone of this republic. But it is true that any 
dominion established over the minds of men by force 
has always proved transitory, never permanent. And 
the reason is that there are always some men over 
whose spirits it never establishes ascendency. These 
are they who set a higher value upon an idea than 
upon life itself. 

The successful establishment of dictatorships in 
country after country has diverted attention from this 
fact. Some of these autocracies have lasted for decades 
and seem today as strong as ever. Not a few pessi- 
mists have arrived at the conclusion that the old spirit 
is dying out of the race; that modern men are no 
longer capable of believing that there is any value for 
which life itself is well lost. 

Heribertus is living disproof of that dismal theory. 
It is this that gives him his value to Protestant, Jew, 
Mohammedan and agnostic as well as to Catholic; 
for the thing that is important to men of other faiths 
is not that he has dared stand up for Catholicism, 
but that he has dared stand up for integrity of con- 
science against the power of the material world. There 
are still men who believe that for their thoughts and 
opinions they are responsible to no human power; and 
who regard that liberty as more precious than life it- 
self. 

Fanatics? Maybe, but fanatics or not, they are 
refutations of the belief that both body and mind can 
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ever be enslaved. The fist, the bayonet, the knout, 
are powerful. The arrogant and ruthless are still able 
to climb to dominion over the backs of the masses. 

But not to absolute power, not to universal power. 
Now, as always, there is a remnant of humanity over 
whom the dictators have no power simply because to 
them death is a matter of small moment by comparison 
with the ideals that they cherish. Nor are they all 
of the aristocracy, like the Italian poet who flew to 
certain death over Rome in order to deliver a protest 
against fascism, or of the spiritual elite who compose 
the clergy. Let it not be forgotten that in Massa- 
chusetts a poor fish peddler and a mender of shoes 
went to the electric chair scornfully, sustained by the 
power of an idea. What does it matter that to most 
of us it was a false idea? It showed the power of plain 
men to shatter the dictator’s last weapon in his hands. 

This country was founded on the doctrine that 
to attempt to force men’s minds into any channel is as 
futile as it is tyrannous. ‘‘Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press.”’ There are men 
among us who have lost faith in that primary Ameri- 
can dogma, men who no longer believe that the way to 
bring Americans into orderly and decent ways of 
life is to persuade them thereto by the exercise of the 
power of reason and no other power. These men are 
actively advocating the adoption of some sort of 
fascism in this country, and their idea seems to be 
spreading rapidly. 

In these circumstances it is inspiriting to have 
proof from Germany that this idea will never succeed; 
that even if a majority of our people should be de- 
luded into momentary faith in the club and the hob- 
nailed boot, as the German people have been deluded, 
there will always remain among us some freemen 
who will know better, and who cannot be beaten into. 
submission, because they count their lives as worthless 
without liberty. Father Heribertus is a symbol for 
more than Germany; for all mankind he is a reasser- 
tion of the ancient truth inscribed in his own book, 
“Not by might, nor by power; but by my spirit saith 
the Lord.’’—Baltimore Evening Sun, June 18. 


* * * 


I AM WAR 
Earl Prevette 


I am as old as the human race. I am as young as the last 
breath you breathe. I am as blind to reason as an owl is to light. 
I am a fight between human societies. I am a waste of muscle 
and brain. I am a waste of patience and pain. I am a waste of 
health and manhood. I am instrumental in stamping on every 
principle of virtue and trampling on every fundamental of Chris- 
tianity and society. I am a cloud of darkness overhanging civ- 
ilization. I ama waste of beauty and wealth. I cost the nations. 
of the world more than two hundred and fifty billion dollars on 
my last rampage. I destroyed ten million lives. I caused the 
loss of twenty-five million more lives with the aid of my old 
friends—exposure, disease, famine and plague. I am the waste 
of blood and the waste of tears. I thrive on brute force and 
fiendish strength. I turn men into savages, brutes and beasts, 
of prey. I turn friends into enemies and enemies into foes. I 
make men brutal and fierce, I stir up hate, greed, selfishness, 
cynicism, pessimism, anger, suspicion, rivalry, jealousy, revenge, 
lust and envy. I tear down territorial boundaries, upset markets, 
undermine confidence and impair good will. I waste youth’s, 
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most precious years. I arouse men to the pitch of hatred and 
manslaughter in the name of patriotism. I smother despair 
within men’s souls by songs, flattery, licentiousness, wine, and 
tear them away from their peaceful labor, from their wives, 
mothers, children—millions of them—and send them with 
deadly and murderous weapons in their hands, to murder and to 
be murdered. I am the concentration of all human crimes. I 
am the fire-eyed monster with sounding drums, tinkling cym- 
bals, flaming torches, bleeding hands to grapple and destroy 
men’s lives. I am violence in action. I am the essence of 
iniquity and despair. I am thrilled to see a widow holding high 
a tearful orphan. I am in my glory to subdue and bring home 
spoils of infinite manslaughter. I lead men right into the jaws of 
death and the mouth of hell. I am not satisfied to kill your old, 
decrepit, feeble, infirm, weak and worn-out men. I kill the virile, 
the strong, the brave, the fit—the very flower of manhood. I 
blow the very souls out of men, changing live, vibrating human 
beings into dead carcasses. I use the fife and the drum to make 
men forget that I am a monster. I am assisted by science to 
outdo nature herself, and can produce by chemistry and machin- 
ery all the slaughter of plague, pestilence and famine. I am 
ready to belch a stream of fire and steel right into your firesides. 
I am ready to contaminate and infect your homes with a belch 
of deadly gas that will exterminate and annihilate men, women 
and children from the face of the earth, like a bunch of insects. 
I am an intolerable burden. I am an irreparable human loss, an 
incurablefolly. Ileave behind me widows and orphans, starvation 
and want, devastation and desolation, crimes and heartaches, 
privation and depression, taxes and debts, wooden legs and 
glass eyes, shell-shocked veterans and lonely brides, disease and 
pain that preys on bone and body for many years to come. I am 
a waste of glory. I stand at Armageddon and battle for the devil. 
I am unreasonable, irrational and diabolical. I am in my glory 
when men lose their senses and grapple at each other’s throats. 
I am a murderer first, last and always. I am man’s worst enemy 
and God’s meanest foe. I never was any good and never will be. 
Why, I am the curse of the world. I am war! 


LIBERALS NEEDED 


A Liberal is to be defined not upon the basis of ideas held but 
rather from the standpoint of attitude and temper. While a 
radical is characterized by a desire for change and a conservative 
by a disinclination toward it, the liberal is willing, but not 
anxious, to tread new paths. The conservative says, “the old is 
best.” The radical says, “‘the new is best.’”” The liberal says, 
“the best is found in both the old and the new.” 

The liberal has three great virtues. He is first of all a real 
truth seeker. He is ready to take the truth, no matter where he 
finds it. He brings the scientific attitude to his problems. He 
is willing to grant that the fact of man’s having done a thing in a 
certain way is some evidence that it is a good way; but he is also 
ready to look for a better. Yet he will not discard the old until 
he sees that the new is a better way. 

In the second place, the liberal is tolerant. He does not 
ridicule other men’s opinions when they are sincerely held. He 
does not pretend to have a corner on truth. He will listen re- 
spectfully to both the radical and the conservative, hoping that 
he may learn from them. He does not try to excommunicate 
others either in the religious or the political field. All he asks is 
that radicals and conservatives grant him the same liberty he is 
willing to grant them. The liberal strives to be fair to all. 

In the third place, the true liberal is willing and able to co- 
operate. He is willing to compromise on matters of personality 
though not on matters of principle. Nor does he define coopera- 
tion as “your working with me in my way.” He is willing to 
work with others in the way that seems best to the group. 

And the liberal has the vices that spring from his virtues. 
Because he sees too much truth, he cannot burn with a fanatic’s 
zeal. In times of crisis he is often unable to take one idea and 
follow it relentlessly. Quite frequently he must follow the radical 
or give up hope of reform. The liberal is sane and temperate, so 


sane and temperate that he finds great difficulty in giving the 
sledge-hammer blows which alone can fell some of the walls of 
prejudice and wrong. 

His second vice springs from this—he receives the kicks of 
both conservatives and radicals. He pleases neither. Under this 
constant criticism it is hard for him to maintain his position. He 
is in what the physicists call the state of unstable equilibrium. 
While one liberal can cooperate with others, a group of liberals, 
generally speaking, does not have the driving power of a group 
of radicals or conservatives. Liberals can see too far and too 
clearly. They are always conscious of the fact that there is much 
to be said on both sides. 

But appraising them all, radicals, conservatives, liberals, we 
must wish for an ever growing number of men and women of the 
liberal temper. We need some conservatives—though we believe 
the market is somewhat oversupplied—to hold fast the gains of 
the past. We need a few radicals, probably considerably more 
than we now have, to keep society from perishing of hardening 
of the arteries. But we need far more the liberal mind, the mind 
that is always open to new truth, always tolerant, working stead- 
ily and surely to bring in the better day. We need the liberalism 
of Jesus, who said, “I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil,” 
and who also said, ‘““A new commandment give I unto you—love 
one another.” 

It is this temper which is so sorely needed in this day. It 
is in this temper that we should approach the problems raised by 
scientific knowledge and the machine civilization which has come 
from it. Liberals are needed if we are to conserve the gains of 
the past and yet advance toward those attainable goals of justice, 
economic security and peace.—The Presbylerian Tribune. 


* * * 


YENCHING UNIVERSITY IN THE LIFE OF CHINA 


Twenty-five alumni of Yenching University are now in 
significant places in the journalism of China. The correspondents 
of the Associated Press in Nanking, of Havas Agency in Nan- 
king, of the United Press in Peiping, and every member of the 
English service of the Central News Agency (official government 
organ of China)—all are graduates of this university, which since 
1870 has been a force for progress and Christian culture in the 
life of China. With commencement, fourteen graduates in 
journalism begin their careers in the homeland. Several of these 
have paid most or all of their expenses by their writings since 
their junior high school days. 

In some phases of work Yenching University is not able to 
supply the demand for its graduates. Almost half of the alumni 
are engaged in teaching. Almost all the graduates of Peking 
Union Medical College take their pre-medical work at Yenching. 
The university has an excellent women’s college, and under- 
graduate college of arts and letters, natural science, public 
affairs, and religion, as well as a graduate school. 

Ninety Yenching University alumni are now employed in 
the tanneries of China, as managers or other executives. Furs 
and raw hides have been a principal product of China, but many 
skins were tanned and otherwise processed abroad. An official 
of the Kansu government spent the past semester at Yenching 
for advanced study of modern methods of handling furs and hides. 
The department of chemistry is progressive in its study of Chinese 
agricultural and industrial needs, and tanning is but one of the 
many newer interests of China that it advances. 

ee # 


The prosecuting counsel was having a little trouble with a 
rather difficult witness. 

Exasperated by the man’s evasive answers, he asked him if 
he was acquainted with any of the jury. 

“Yes, sir, more than half of them,’ 
box. 

“Are you willing to swear that you know more than half 
of them?” asked counsel. 

“Tf it comes to that, I’m willing to swear that I know more 
than all of ’em put together,” came defiantly from the witness.— 
Answers. 


, 


replied the man in the 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SETTING MR. HERSEY STRAIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I do not intend, till September, to continue the discussion of 


the issue I have raised regarding the excessive (for us) expendi- 
tures for our secretary and superintendent office and clerks. But 
in your footnote to my reaction in the issue of J uly 27 you make a 
statement so ambiguous as to leave an implication which may 
obscure the issue. You say: “Clerks at headquarters? They do 
all the secretarial work for the Leader,” ete. Yes, but not the 
clerks in Dr. Etz’s office, but the clerks in the Publishing House 
office. About them I have said nothing. 

May I remark that, despite your request, it is not up to me, 
with insufficient knowledge of detail, to make the budget for the 
General Convention. All that I am trying to do, and do it 
gently if insistently, is to show that we are under an enormous 
expense, and much of it, so far as salaries are concerned, because 
the secretary (being only a part-time secretary because he is 
superintendent), has to have a superior chief clerk and two other 
clerks. All I aim to accomplish is to inform the denomination 
just how our enormous and ruinous annual deficit (for which the 
people and not the officials are to blame) is incurred. It is up to 
the Convention (and to me and many who agree with me) to 
demand that a drastic and radical change be made so that the 
total budget may not exceed a specified sum. This has got to be 
done, no matter what cuts have to be made, what positions 
abol shed. If a man cannot afford an automobile, if it is adding 
to an already impossible budget, then he must give it up, no 
matter at what cost and inconvenience. ‘‘Hew to the line. Let 


the chips fall where they may.” 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


In our reply to this correspondent, to which he refers in the 
above letter, we were discussing what he was discussing, the ex- 
pense of the General Secretary’s office, and we said that the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House hired the service of the headquarters 
clerks to write our letters, and that thereby we saved the expense 
of a secretary. We did not suppose that anybody would imagine 
that we really meant that we used our own bookkeeper and sub- 
scription clerk, and yet tried to create the impression that we 
were using Dr. Etz’s staff. We have no case to make out for any- 
body, and if we did have we should try to do it honestly. We 
replied to the correspondent simply that we might do in reality 
what he sets as his ideal, “inform the denomination,’ and what 
we are sure he wants us to do, “‘inform” Mr. Hersey. 

He tells us very positively in this letter that we do not use 
the clerks in Dr. Etz’s office. We tell him in language that we 
could make even more positive, that we do use those clerks, and 
thereby save money for the Convention and for the Publishing 
House. We dictate our letters and some of our other work to a 
dictaphone, carry the rolls to 16 Beacon Street and have our 
work transcribed in Dr. Etz’s office. It is pertinent, we think, 
to observe that the work is well done, and that we should not 
employ the office if he had a lot of clerks that did not know the 
English language. Long ago Dr. Etz pointed out to all the 
agencies at Universalist Headquarters that we could save money 
by pooling forces. The positiveness with which this corre- 
spondent tells us something which is not the fact, but which we 
admit freely he thinks is a fact, illustrates many widespread 
delusions about how the work at our denominational head- 
quarters is done. 

We commend highly his plan for a September campaign to 
“inform the denomination.” Let us both, and all, try to tell 
things just as they are, without coloring or over or under state- 
ment to make a point. 

After that deductions from facts may be made. One deduc- 
tion which in our opinion few attentive readers will make is that 
it was a mistake in the financial storm to combine two major 
offices simply because under such a system we had to have a 
competent office assistant when Dr. Etz was in the field. Let it 


be remembered that we did not take on an additional person at 
that juncture to be the assistant. We had her, with all of her 
experience, in the organization. We saved a big salary. 

We do not consider the deficits that have been incurred 
either “enormous” or “‘ruinous.’”’ Our editorial last week showed 
how we had gone ahead in our resources. 

For the zeal of our correspondent we have sincere admiration. 
His love of the denomination and his faithfulness as a parish 
minister have been tested and proved. We are entirely back of 
every campaign to cut expenses and to increase income. The 
main difference between us is that we add to our desire for 
economy a vote of thanks to our officials and trustees for not 
ruining us by false economy. And we must be permitted to add, 
good-naturedly, that another difference is that we know a little 
better how things are done at Headquarters, and certainly in our 


own Office, than he does. 
The Editor. 


COMMON SENSE THE ONLY PRICE OF PEACE 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

May I comment on the criticism of paciflst arguments, by 
N.E.S., in the Leader of July 27? 

That “‘war settles nothing” is, to be sure, a rhetorical, not a 
precise, scientific statement. So is the following from the letter 
of N. E. S.: “I believe that war is the most wicked and the most 
foolish thing imaginable.”’ For N. E. S. immediately adds: “I 
would not pledge myself never to support my government in 
war.” It is clear, therefore, that N. E. S. can imagine a war 
that, in his (or her?) opinion, would not be the most wicked and 
the most foolish thing imaginable. Otherwise, N. E. S. virtually 
professes personal wickedness and foolishness, it seems to me. 

When the pacifist says that war settles nothing, he refers, of 
course, to the merits of the controversy between the belligerents. 
Upon those merits, upon the question which side is right, or 
whether both sides are wrong, and, if so, to what degree, the 
method of war throws no light whatever, but, on the contrary, 
creates darkness and confusion in which just judgment is well 
nigh impossible. 

But, says N. E. S., ‘war settles a great many things.” In- 
deed, it does! The war in the Chaco, for example, has settled 
the hash, so to speak, of 100,000 men. The World War killed 
ten million, and settled—what? Look at the world today for 
answer. The National City Bank of New York, the second 
largest bank in America, is not primarily an institution for 
pacifist propaganda. Yet in the last (July) number of its monthly 
publication I read that “the losses and miseries of this world wide 
Depression have been caused by the War. . . . War is the most 
violent of all disturbances affecting organized society. Invari- 
ably it has been followed by industrial and trade disorder; it is 
a menace to civilization.”’ 

N. E. S. objects to the assertion that France would have 
been far better off in the long run if she had not resisted Ger- 
many. It was only military resistance to which Mr. Dexter re- 
ferred. Moral resistance, cogent protest, an appeal to reason, 
to honor, to justice, an address to the public opinion of the world, 
are always available. The alternatives which N. E. S. adduces— 
to live in slavery or to die fighting for freedom—are irrelevant. 
In 1871 a conquering German army marched into Paris. Ere 
long it marched home again. There was no attempt to make 
slaves of the French. France suffered very little, though van- 
quished, in that short war, compared with her loss, though vic- 
torious, in the World War. It is war itself, collective homicide, 
that is the destroyer. The military outcome is relatively neg- 
ligible. Far better defeat in a short war than victory in a long 
one. 

To the claim of N. E. S. that “it is possible to pay too high 
a price for peace,”’ I answer that the actual price of peace is not 
at all high. Why think of paying more than is required? To 
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accept slavery, to choose the path of cowardice, to be traitor to 
civilization, to deny the Christian’s Lord, never enter into the 
price of peace. Peace costs only the exercise of common sense. 
Just a few grains of common sense will suffice, if really applied 
tothe matter. As Rousseau said, all that is necessary to keep out 
of war is that we should not be fools. Not too great a price to 
pay, is it, N. E.S.? 

Finally, why does N. E. S. advise effort to elect men to high 
office who will not lead the country into war, instead of declaring 
that we will never support any war, as if the two procedures 
were mutually exclusive? They are not. They belong together. 
We should try to elect as our rulers those who love peace and 
hate war. We should also tell our rulers that if they make war, 
they will not have our support therein. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


THAT ARTICLE IN TEAM WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in reply to Hersey’s article in Team Work 
was most timely. A lot of people confuse trust funds with un- 
restricted funds, which the convention is free to use in such 
manner as will best serve the interests of the church. Under 
usual conditions the church is best served by funding its free 
money from bequests or other special sources. But there are 
times, such as the present, when it is best served by using some 
of it to maintain unimpaired fundamental and essential services 
and activities. 

As between an undiminished surplus and a crippled church 
no trustee should hesitate who regards himself as more than a 
trustee of a bank account. 

The situation is precisely like that which confronts many a 
family today, whose normal income is diminished but which has 
money in the bank or in various investments. It will economize 
in every possible way. It will postpone or forego many desirable 
comforts or expansions. But it will not deprive its children of 
health or education, or let the mortgage go by default on the 
house for which it is paying, or give up its life insurance, or, in 
rare cases, cease its contributions to its church, so long as it has 
any funds on which it can draw. If the time comes when even 
these are exhausted, that is a terrible tragedy, and then it has to 
adjust itself to bankruptcy. 

But until that calamity befalls it, it will regard any money 
well spent that preserves the essentials of family life and morale 
unbroken, and thank God for the funds that make that possible. 
That is exactly what many a family and many a business is doing 
today. It chooses to cripple its funds and preserve its life rather 
than cripple its life and preserve its funds. When better times 
come, it will have the strength and courage to go ahead and re- 
build its funds. An unimpaired bank account is not of much 
value to a spiritual corpse. 

After all, one of the proper uses of free funds is to provide 
means for carrying on in an emergency. It is not the ideal use, 
of course. But neither is an emergency an ideal situation. It 
is, however, a situation that demands the use of every possible 
resource to prevent crippling the essential functioning of the 
denomination. It is not going to last forever. When better times 
come the denomination will be in a better condition to take 
advantage of them, to say nothing of having rendered service 
in a trying period, than it would be if it had scrapped its ma- 
chinery in the interests of a temporary and spurious economy. 
The present administrative set up is about the irreducible mini- 
mum, if the General Convention is to function at all. Unim- 
paired funds would be of small value to a convention that to a 


considerable extent had ceased to function. 
Occasional. 


It seems to us that Occasional has stated the case as it is: 
Economy with activity and high efficiency, not economy with 


destruction. 
The Editor. 


A COUNTRY PARSON SPEAKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was exceedingly interested in A. Ritchie Low’s article on 
“What Should a Country Church Do?” After laboring for more 
than two years in ‘‘country churches,’”’ I am seriously searching 
for the answer to the question raised by the title of Mr. Low’s 
article. I cannot “look up into the hills,”’ for from thence cometh 
one of my greatest problems. Somehow, the help that ‘‘cometh 
from the hills’? must be brought low into the valleys where the 
people dwell. It has dwelt upon the hill-tops for so long that 
it has become detached from common life. It may be startling— 
to some—to know that the ‘‘country folk’ have become wearied 
and disgruntled over the faith-inspiring type of sermon, and at 
the same time are suspicious of any other type. By this I mean 
that the same apathy has taken hold of the country folk that is 
so evident in other places. Fundamentally there is little dif- 
ference between the problems of the country church and the city 
church. 

Poverty is just as evident. Slums are just as evident. 
Loss of personal income is just as evident. In fact, everything 
that is true of any church is true of the country church. To be 
sure, solutions are not the same in the case of the country church, 
but the task is to bring individuals to a realization of the value 
of the Christian religion. This, I believe, is the answer to the 
question raised by Mr. Low’s ‘‘What Should a Country Church 
Do?” Of course it is the same old answer, but we should not for- 
get its reality. 

“The thing needed more than anything else is a real, live 
laymen’s movement. We need more men in church Sunday 
morning.” Ah, how true that is! I have started what I term a 
real, live laymen’s movement. The problem that remains is to 
transfer it into “more men in church on Sunday morning.” It 
can be done, but it is a slow process. We must not confuse num- 
bers or organizations with Christianity, for they are never 
the same. When they do become the same we need have no fear 
for the future of the church. It will be insured. 

The church and its minister have too long been used as 
analogous terms. They are not the same, and the sooner this is 
learned by country people (and all people) the better it will be. 
The church, not the minister, must be supported. Country 
churches have loved their ministers too long and have built their 
loyalties about his personality. This will never bring a revival 
of Christian zeal. The ‘‘country parson’ no longer wants his 
people to come to hear him preach, he wants them to come be- 
cause he has been able to teach them the value of the good life. 

The walls of the country church no longer bulge when the 
congregation sings, “I Love Thy Church, O God.’ Somehow, 
they must be made to do so. 

Arnold L. Simonson. 

Canton, Maine. 

* * 
FROM A LOYAL UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

How I enjoy the splendid editorials and sermons in the 
Leader. “‘What We Have Tried to Do” I have read several 
times, and it certainly is the best one yet. How much I would 
love to meet you, and hear you preach. I have been a member 
of the Universalist Church since 1878. The Rev. Jacob Straub 
was the pastor here at that time. I congratulate you on the 
splendid journal you are publishing. May health and happiness 
be yours for years to come. 

Mrs. A. F. Walbridge. 

Marseilles, Il. 

* * 

Every crazy currency scheme and utopian dream springs 
from one delusion—that money grows on trees, or flows inex- 
haustibly from government vaults, or can be printed inter- 
minably by government presses. Can we never get into the 
public mind the simple fact that wealth is produced by labor, 
that every dollar spent has first to be earned by somebody’s 
grime and sweat?—John Haynes Holmes. 
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A New Text-book on Religion 


What Religion Is and Does. By Horace 
T. Houf. (Harper. $3.00.) 


Those who are attempting to interpret 
religion to college students, especially to 
members of the large group who reach 
college age in a state of religious illiteracy, 
will welcome this practical volume. Re- 
ligion is one of the major ‘‘values” of life, 
and those who grow up ignorant of “what 
it is and does” are ill-equipped to face 
life or to understand the world they live in. 

Dr. Houf has prepared a thoroughly 
objective account of religion and an out- 
line of the principal features of Christianity 
in history and in our time. But he has 
succeeded in avoiding the text-book bald- 
ness of statement which is so inappropriate 
to his subject. He has fairly described the 
chief positions taken by religious people, 
leaving it to the student to reach his own 
conclusions. 

Dr. Houf is quite aware of the changed 
temper of life and the consequences of this 
for religion. ‘‘Man is doing so well for 
himself in various ways that he is willing 
to keep doing it, and the need for resort to 
superhuman aid is less urgent, or seems 
to be.’”’ Growing independence in many 
realms of life is to mean that religion will 
not “continue to be as dogmatic and un- 
compromising as much of it has been in the 
past.” The multiplication of human 
contacts in our shrinking world and the 
increasing importance of group action is 
sure to mean that religion will reflect the 
“contemporary requirements of society” 
and be less concerned with the bare rela- 
tions of the individual with God. Finally, 
the conditions of life greatly intensify 
the strains and stresses to which men and 
women are subjected, and there is an in- 
creasingly important role for religion, in 
alliance with medicine and psychiatry, in 
caring for the wants of the individual. 
These changes ‘‘do not abolish the need 
for religion.”” They change its emphasis, 
and in some ways its methods. 

Part One discusses ‘Generic Religion’’ 
and considers the speculative questions as 
to man’s place in the world, the idea of 
God, and the fundamental religious at- 
titudes. (We wonder why God is spelled 
god throughout. What is to be gained to 
compare with the needless irritation for 
those who do have a background of re- 
ligious life and training?) Part Two de- 
scribes the Old and New Testament from 
the modern point of view, the Jesus of 
History (in terms quite acceptable to 
“liberals’’), Christianity as a developing 
organism of doctrine and institutional life, 
the divisions of the church today. Briefly 
the last chapters consider religion and so- 
cial morality, and the ethics of belief. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


There are very few books suitable for 
class use in a modern class-room in the 
interests of religion. We have not seen a 
better one than Dr. Houf’s. 

eth JI IBS, Sk 
* * 


Books of Sermons 


A Man of Property, or The Jacob Saga. 
By Harris Elliott Kirk. 


The Way of Faith. By Joseph R. Sizoo. 
Life at Its Best. By Avery Albert Shaw. 
By Charles R. 


Finding Ourselves. 

Brown. 

Hearing the Unheard. By Merton S. 

Rice. 

(Harper. Monthly Sermon Series. $1.00 

each.) 

To the present reviewer at least, the 
outstanding fact in regard to these sermons 
is that they are issued by reputable pub- 
lishers and that the last volume is No. 35 
in the series. There is seemingly some de- 
mand for printed sermons, although, like 
all spoken discourses, they lose much when 
put into cold print. Each volume con- 
tains ten sermons which are supposed to 
be fairly representative of the preacher's 
personality and message. 

Dr. Kirk, the author of the first book, 
has been minister of a Presbyterian church 
in Baltimore for many years, and is a 
popular speaker and preacher. In this 
volume he depicts in an interesting way the 
life stories of Jacob and Joseph. Jacob is 
depicted as a man of property. ‘“‘The de- 
sire for property—the acquisitive tendency 
—grew with the years,’ he tells us, “‘in- 
creasing Jacob’s self-assurance and aug- 
menting his self-esteem.’’ The idea given 
is that, with the passing years, the charac- 
ter of Jacob mellowed, but considerable 
evidence is lacking to make him a real 
saint. The story of Joseph is a success 
story, based by the preacher on Joseph’s 
faith. As a matter of fact, many modern 
scholars claim that there is very little his- 
torical fact back of these stories. How- 
ever that may be, Dr. Kirk is a gifted 
preacher and has handled the stories in an 
interesting and vital way. 

The volume on “The Way of Faith’’ is 
by another Presbyterian minister, Rev. 
Joseph R. Sizoo, pastor of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church at Wash- 
ington. The sermons are on a variety of 
subjects and have not the unity of a main 
theme. All are marked by power and in- 
terest. Apt quotations from the best of 
literature are given. The strongest sermon 
perhaps is the one on “Sixteen Years Af- 
terward,” in which the preacher brings out 
the fundamental basis of permanent peace. 
“Only those things which create the spirit 
of peace can create peace.”” The message 
of Kipling’s Recessional is what is needed, 
he says. 

Dr. Shaw is a Baptist minister, who 


has been president of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, since 1927. Life at its 
best in its various manifestations is the 
theme brought out with ripe scholarship, 
literary skill, and human interest. There 
is a sort of mellow wisdom in all the ser- 
mons. ‘‘Life.in Four Dimensions” is the 
title of a baccalaureate sermon which 
must have been an uplifting message to 
the young men and women going out from 
the college halls. 

Dr. Charles R. Brown is the dean emeri- 
tus of the Divinity School of Yale Uni- 
versity, and has been a popular preacher 
and occasional speaker in many parts of 
the country for many years. As a teacher 
of young preachers, he was not an illus- 
tration of the saw that ‘‘those who can, 
do; those who can’t, teach.”’ The sermons 
in “Finding Ourselves” are devoted to 
the specific task of encouragement in these 
days of depression. Such topics are dis- 
cussed as “‘Higher Levels,” ‘““The Lure of 
the Unknown,” ‘‘The Gospel of Freedom,” 
“Be of Good Cheer,’ ‘‘Move On,” and 
“The Dawn of Another Day.”’ They voice 
an appeal to life and faith and have noth- 
ing of the abstract or academic about them. 

As an answer to the question, Does De- 
troit produce anything besides automo- 
biles? we turn now to ‘‘Hearing the Un- 
heard,” by Merton S. Rice. We are told 
that this preacher is pastor of a Methodist 
church of some 6,364 members, and that 
“he sways large audiences by the evangel- 
istic fervor, poetic flair, and unconven- 
tional directness of his preaching.”” Judg- 
ing by the sermons presented he is prob- 
ably more of the evangelistic type than 
the other four preachers. ‘‘Hearing the 
Unheard” must have sounded strange in 
the city of mass production, honking autos, 
and materialistic spirit, but it is a message 
needed by other places besides Detroit. 
The other sermons also have a vital note. 

An interesting feature of these five 
volumes of sermons is that the denomina- 
tional affiliation of the preacher is not dis- 
closed by his sermons, although one is a 
Baptist, one a Congregationalist, one a 
Methodist, and two are Presbyterians. 

George M. Janes. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S INSTITUTE 


The Universalist Laymen’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach was opened August 9, by Mr. 
Victor A. Friend, who spoke on ‘‘The Pur- 
pose of the Institute.’’ The Institute pro- 
gram is centered on the theme “The Lay- 
man: His Religion and His Church.”’ The 
discussion leaders are Mr. George Upton, 
Dr. Martin M. Brown, and Mr. Cornelius — 
A. Parker. Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Washington, 
D. C., will address the Institute Saturday 
evening. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


ECHOES OF THE MID-WEST IN- 
STITUTE 


We hope everyone has read the inter- 
esting and valuable account of the institute 
held at Turkey Run, which appeared in 
the Leader of August 3, on page 989, under 
the caption ‘Successful Cooperation.’ 
It was written by Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, minister at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
member of the institute faculty represent- 
ing the G. 8. 8. A., and for many years a 
member of its board. To hope for seventy- 
five members at an institute, when sixty 
has been the largest registration, and in 
return to find yourself confronted by 128 
persons clamoring for admission, is no 
small responsibility—and a marked tribute 
to the leadership of the Mid-West Insti- 
tute. Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, 
the dean, and his capable assistants have 
done an excellent piece of work. From 
Michigan, lowa, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio came delegates. Costs were cut to 
the minimum—program kept at a high 
level. That it was appreciated was in- 
dicated by the way churches in the Middle 
West saw to it that their teachers and young 
people’s Jeaders were on hand. Con- 
gratulations, and do it again next year! 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


The Murray Grove Institute which is 
sponsored each summer for one week by 
the Universalist Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, opened on Saturday, July 13, with 
ten delegates registering. The following 
churches were represented: All Souls, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Redeemer, Newark, 
N. J.; Prescott Memorial, New York City; 
and the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The first day was spent by both in- 
structors and delegates in getting settled 
for the week and getting acquainted, and 
in the evening the group enjoyed a trip 
to Seaside Park, not far from the Grove. 

Sunday morning the church service 
was held in the old meeting-house with 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff, of Tufts College 
School of Religion, giving the sermon. 
Many guests had come to the Grove for 
the week-end and a goodly number were 
present for the service. 

That evening Rey. Robert Tipton, resi- 
dent pastor and dean of the institute, gave 
a short inspiring address to the group of 
delegates and guests gathered in the parlor 
of the Murray Grove House. Following it 
the institute faculty members were pre- 
sented and each spoke briefly on the 
course which he was to give during the 
week. The following daily schedule was 
announced: 

8 a.m. Rising bell. 
8.30 a.m. Breafast. 
9 to 9.50 a. m. First class at Ballou 

House—‘‘Christian Youth Building a 


New World,” William E. Gardner, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
NeePa Ca Us 

10-10.50 a. m. Second Class at Ballou 
House—‘‘How to Teach Religion,” 

John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College, 

Secretary of the G.S.S. A. 
10.50-11.380 a.m. Study period. 
11.30-12.20 p. m. Third class at Potter 

Memorial Church—‘‘Women Under 
the Southern Cross,’ Mrs. Harry 

Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn., for 

the W. N. M. A. 
12.20-12.40 p. m. Chapel Service at Me- 

morial Church. 

1 p.m. Dinner. 

2-6 p. m. Afternoon free for study, rec- 
reation, conferences, etc. 

6 p.m. Supper. 

7.30 p.m. Fourth class in Murray Grove 
House parlor—‘‘Dynamic Characters 
in Church History,’’ Dean Tipton. 

8.30 p.m. Evening program. 

11 p.m. ‘“‘Good-night.” 

The chapel services throughout the week 
followed the general theme “I Serve.’ 
Professor Ratcliff was in charge of Mon- 
day’s service, speaking from the subject 
“Effective Use of Our Time.”’ On Tuesday 
Mr. Gardner followed this up with ‘“‘The 
Need for Worship.”’ Mrs. Hersey’s con- 
tribution on Wednesday fitted into the 
thought of the week very beautifully. 
Mr. Ratcliff concluded the chapel talks 
on Thursday. That period on Friday re- 
solved itself into a commencement pro- 
gram, with the dean giving an appropriate 
address. Credits were awarded to eight 
persons in Mr. Ratecliff’s class and six in 
Mr. Gardner’s. These were issued by both 
the General Sunday School Association and 
the International Council at Chicago as 
part of the new First Series courses. 

Following Mr. Tipton’s lectures each 
evening, delegates and guests gathered 
for a program of fun and entertainment. 
Monday evening this took the form of 
unique competitive games enjoyed at 
Ballou House under the direction of Mr. 
Ratcliff, who was in charge of the week’s 
program. Tuesday evening the setting 
was the lounge of the Murray Grove 
House, where the group were visited by 
“royalty” and the leaders of history. 
Among them were Cleopatra, Mark An- 
tony, Caesar, Queen Isabella, not to men- 
tion the Crown Prince of the Isle of Clam 
Chowdeiro. Such personages as these were 
of course given a royal welcome! An ocean 
moonlight sail from Forked River was ar- 
ranged for Wednesday evening. Under 
the capable direction of Mrs. Hersey that 
lovely pageant prepared by the Y. P. R. U. 
and called “The Spirit of Youth’ was 
presented at Memorial Church on Thurs- 
day evening. Both delegates and guests 
were pressed into service. 


The institute as such was officially over 
on Friday noon. Those remaining that 
evening enjoyed themselves at Seaside 
Park, barely missing a thunder shower, 
thanks to Irving Merk. 

Not a large institute, but valuable to 
those who were in attendance. Unfor- 
tunate, we would say, that more churches 
in that vicinity do not make a real effort 
to provide for more adequate leadership in 
their local situations through just such 
institutes as these. Those who were in at- 
tendance will surely want to come again. 
And, as usual, the Murray Grove Asso- 
ciation through its local personnel did all 
it could to make the stay pleasant for 
each instituter. 

W.E.G. 


ree 


FROM FERRY BEACH: INSTITUTE 


Another Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion at Ferry ‘Beach is over. It was the 
smallest numerically for many years. That 
was due to a number of causes, first and 
foremost of which was lack of funds. But 
local churches need to be reminded that 
business is picking up! It is time the 
church staged a real come-back. Another 
reason, so we have been told, is that in the 
past two or three years we were offering a 
banquet when what folks really wanted 
was a lighter meal. This year we made a 
real attempt to lighten the load. Our de- 
sire has been to give all that we could, for- 
getting perhaps that many folks were un- 
able to assimilate as much we as would like 
to have them. 

That it was a good week no one ques- 
tions. Being deprived’of Mr. Marston’s 
presence on account of illness, it put the 
leadership of the recreational activities 
of the week on the shoulders of a lay group, 
who did a fine piece of work. Mrs. Max 
A. Kapp, of Fitchburg, wife of the dean, 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., and David Snow, superintendent of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., church school, 
made up this committee. They were as- 
sisted throughout the week by willing 
members of the student body. In place 
of Mr. Marston’s course on Recreation, a 
seminar was conducted each morning 
under changing leadership. Different 
matters were discussed, including Peace 
Action, Worship, the Movies as an Edu- 
cational Tool, What the Federal Govern- 
ment Is Doing for the Indian, ete. 

The evening programs included a 
dramatic lecture on the Indians by Miss 
Mabel F. Knight of Roxbury, Mass.; 
the showing of the Potterton lecture, ‘‘Les 
Miserables;”’ a marvelous evening when 
Earle W. Dolphin, whose remarkable 
musical talent most Ferry Beachers take 
all too casually, introduced us to the four 
Wagner operas grouped under the title 
“The Ring of the Nibelungen.” Giving 
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us a background of the story of each of the 
four operas, with the names of the leading 
characters, he then played us the motifs 
of the different events taking place, and 
showed how the effect was built up. All 
too soon the experience was over. A real 
contribution to our musical appreciation, 
we voted it. 

When we took a vote as to how many 
preferred the annual trip to Old Orchard, 
as over against a real New England clam- 
bake, imagine our surprise to discover that 
the majority preferred the clambake. 
And what a clambake! Mr. Sodergren, 
our good neighbor, knew what to do and 
how to do it. Hot stones, wet seaweed, a 
bushel and a half sack of clams, and over 
all a heavy canvas. When cooked, they 
were delicious, topped off with salted 
crackers, melted butter and _ pickles. 
Thursday was Talent Night, and each 
House was asked to provide twenty min- 
utes of the program. Rare talent, and 
unique stunts and skits bore testimony to 
the versatility of the group. Friday night 
the Commencement Program. A _ de- 
licious banquet, with the tables in the 
dining-room arranged in horseshoe fashion, 
and a festive air to the decorations planned 
by a student committee. Candlelight and 
flowers, and the presence of former beloved 
Ferry Beachers, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
and Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott, added no 
small amount to our happiness. Toasts, 
cheers, songs, and genial fellowship all had 
place. 

International Council and G. S. S. A. 
credits were awarded, for class work com- 
pleted. Ten diplomas were granted, in- 
cluding one to a member of the faculty, 
Mrs. Milo Folsom. This was Mrs. Fol- 
som’s second diploma, the first having 
been issued in the early days of our As- 
sociation. The dean made two special 
awards for cooperation and growth in the 
Ferry Beach spirit—to the newcomer, 
Ruth Crowdis of Haverhill, for her fine 
work on the Gray Quill, our daily paper, 
and to Winston Fisher of Brockton, a 
second year student. Dr. Angus Hector 
MacLean, of the faculty, vice-president of 
the G. S. S. A., and professor of Religious 
Education at St. Lawrence University, 
gave the commencement address. Follow- 
ing this ‘The Terrible Meek,” a play of 
peace, was dramatically presented, with 
Miss Barbara Llewellyn of Arlington, 
David Snow of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg in the 
cast. 

Chapel services each day were a high 
experience. Simple but effective settings, 
music and poetry and talks of real worth 
combined to build themselves definitely 
into the lives of all who heard them. That 
the dean was at his best in these services 
no one doubted. That the vested choir 
was a tremendous addition we all agreed. 

And what of classes? These were the 
meat of our meal—the foregoing was all 
garnish, soup, dessert, but important and 


necessary. That students shared the in- 
structors’ points of view, was not particu- 
larly desired. But that they do their own 
thinking, in the light of certain ideals and 
goals set up, was a challenge. Several 
found it hard to adjust themselves to a 
point of view totally alien to the thinking 
of a lifetime. But that they attempted 
to do it, were willing to do it, if by so doing 
they could teach more effectively, is to 
their undying credit. Dr. MacLean and 
Mrs. Folsom were both newcomers to our 
Institute faculty this year. Both made a 
real place for themselves in the hearts and 
lives of their students. That they may 
come again we all hope. 

And so another year of institutes is over. 
Will it make a difference to the church 
back home? Wesincerely hope so. 


* * 


ANALYZING THE NEW BEACON 
SONG AND SERVICE BOOK 


We are assured that it will be ready for 
our schools the latter part of September. 
Constantly, diligently and with the great- 
est care, the work has been progressing. 
We should have in this book quite the best 
in a modern liberal hymnal which it is 
possible to compile. 

Therefore we urge all schools contem- 
plating a new song book, to give this the 
benefit of careful study, feeling it will most 
adequately meet all needs. 

In it will be found some of the traditional 
hymns of the church without which no 
hymnal would be complete. It will have, 
also, familiar hymns in their accustomed 
setting, together with new and more inter- 
esting musical settings. In many cases 
lovely old folk melodies have been found, 
simple, singable, most melodic and truly 
appealing. 

All hymns have been carefully studied 
to adjust the keys to the range of children’s 
voices. 

The ideal sought throughout has been 
fine literary quality combined with music 
of high standard. 

The wording of some songs has been 
changed slightly, either to make the mean- 
ing more intelligible to children or to con- 
form to liberal interpretation. 

One criticism of the Beacon Hymnal was 
that there were no adequate songs for 
children below the intermediate age group. 

This has been remedied in the new book, 
for there is a large section for ‘“‘Younger 
Children”’ with songs ranging from single 
line melodies suitable for the nursery class 
to adequate material for junior choirs. 

Sections in the hymn books are marked 
under some of the following headings: 


Worship and Praise. 
Nature. 

Jesus. 

Youth. 

Courage and Heroism. 
Brotherhood and Service. 
World Peace. 

The Coming Day. 


Patriotism. 

Seasonal Topics. 

The contents of the worship services. 
have been compiled from a very large 
library of source material. That which is. 
included has been culled, rearranged and 
adapted with the most painstaking care. 

Not the least of the good things in the 
book is the collection of additional material 
in the form of readings, poems and prayers 
for the benefit of superintendents and 
worship leaders. 

Incorporated in the services are some of 
the finest literary fruits of the ages, with 
which children and youth should and may 
become familiar. Much of this is also 
Biblical. 

Consistent and well-planned indexes will 
be of great value to those who will studious- 
ly use them. 

Altogether it is felt that this hymnal 
with conscientious study will prove itself 
a real force in character building for those 
who are so fortunate as to use it. 

Let us give this book a chance to make 
its way into our minds and hearts and 
share its treasures with the children and 
youth of our churches. The price will be 
90 cents in quantity, or $1.00 single copies. 
Order from our own Publishing House. 

Katharine I. Yerrinton. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Janet Stover has returned from 
her vacation and resumed her work as 
office secretary. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates is taking a nine- 
days cruise on the Duchess of Atholl, of 
the Canadian Pacific Lines, from New 
York to Montreal via the St. Lawrence 
River. She will be back in the office the 
latter part of August. 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, spent an hour or two in 
the G. 8S. S. A. office recently. Mrs. 
Galer was for fourteen years a member 
of our board. 


HEADSTONE FOR A QUARREL 


I, who have lived but briefly, feel life 
sweet, 

Yet find it is not good to be alone; 

And so I sean the faces in the street, 

Half hoping that the next will be your 
own. 

Noon is less brilliant on the avenue 

Since you and I were tender with our 
pride, 

And humbly I confess a want of you 

In every change the passing days provide. 

Youth is a little while, and I would seek 

The face that loved me and the eyes that 
shone. 

I, who was full of vanity, am meek; 

Yet, in my meekness, I remain alone. 

One cannot teach the injured dead to 
speak, 

Nor call again the sparrow that has flown. 

Lawrence Lee. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of 
the Betts Memorial Universalist Church 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has been named chair- 
man of the committee to raise the Syracuse 
and Onondaga County Flood Disaster 
Relief Fund for the Red Cross. This area 
has been assigned a quota of $10,000. 


Dr. Edson Reifsnider has resigned the 
pastorate of the church in Provincetown, 
Mass., to take effect Oct. 1. 


Dr. Effie M. Jones of Webster City, 
Iowa, called at Headquarters July 26. 


Miss Janette H. Baxter of Washington, 
D. C., and Seattle, Wash., has been spend- 
ing a month motoring along the Oregon 
and California coast to San Diego. 


Rey. and Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, N. H., visited Headquarters 
one day last week. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Mont- 
clair, N. J., called at the Leader office re- 
cently. 


Rev. Otis F. Alvord has charge of the 
services in the First Baptist Church of 
Friendship, N. Y., during August, while 
the pastor is away on his vacation. 


Mr. William J. Teel, who had been em- 
ployed on the Boston Transcript for forty 
years as compositor and proofreader, died 
in West Medway, Mass., July 31. Hecame 
from an old Universalist family, his grand- 
father having been one of the founders of 
the Universalist church in Methuen. 
His daughter is the wife of Alvar W. Polk 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Stearns Day of 
Beverly, Mass., and son, Warren, were at 
“Joseph’s View,” the guest house of Dr. 
and Mrs. van Schaick at Beards Hollow, 
July 26-28, on their return from a motor 
trip to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Mrs. 
Day was Miss Mary Warren of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., church and was born in 
Spencer, Mass. 

Rey. Emerson Lalone and Mrs. Lalone 
of Canton, N. Y., visited Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick July 29-31 on their way to 
Boston, where Mr. Lalone is working on 
the Leader. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Earle Adams of Fon- 
tana, Wis., announce the marriage, Aug. 1, 
of their daughter, Isabel L., to Rev. Har- 
mon M. Gehr, minister of the Universalist 
church in Urbana, III. 

Miss Clara H. Andrews, secretary of 
the First Universalist Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., called at Headquarters Aug. 2. 


Massachusetts 


Framingham. — Mr. Raymond J. 
Baughan, pastor. Our church has joined 
the Congregational, the Methodist and 
the Episcopal churches in union services 
for the summer. Each minister preaches 


and Interests 


two of the sermons. The men of the 
church, under the leadership of Mr. Al- 
bion Morse and Mr. Albert Roach, are 
painting and rehabilitating the building. 


-Donations for this purpose have been re- 


ceived from members and friends of the 
church. 

Hyannis.—Rev. Carl F. Schultz, pastor. 
The Hyannis Federated Church was 
formed about seventeen years ago by the 
uniting of the Universalist and Congrega- 
tional churches of Hyannis. The church 
school has an enrollment of over two hun- 
dred, and weekly attendance averages 
about 180. The school has a faculty of 
between twenty-five and thirty. The 
regular service of worship is held at 11 
o’clock. Evening services are held from 
October through Easter with special pro- 
grams each Sunday. There are several or- 
ganizations which are very active—the 
Unity Guild, with a membership of about 
forty women; the Young Matron’s Club, 
numbering sixty young married women; 
the Men’s Club; a Young People’s Fel- 
lowship that holds meetings each Sunday 
afternoon; a Hi-Yi Club with a member- 
ship of twenty-five high school boys of 
junior and senior age; a Tri-Hi Club of 
girls; and a Cub Pack. In the summer of 
1929 an earlier service, known as the 
Golfers’ Service, was held from 8.45 to 
9.30 in addition to the 11 o’clock service; 
and this summer marks the seventh con- 
secutive season that such a service has 
been held. The church and church parlors 
are open daily from 9 to 6. A reading 
room places daily papers, magazines, and 
the minister’s library at the disposal of 
summer readers; and a recreationa] room 
offers ping-pong and other games to the 
public without charge to any one. A sum- 
mer forum was started in 1934 and the plan 
is being repeated this year, attracting 
large audiences. This is Mr. Schultz’ 
eighth year as minister of this church. 


* * 


VERMONT LIBERALS TO MEET AT 
SOUTH STRAFFORD 

The Central Association of Vermont 
Universalists, Unitarians and Kindred 
Liberals, will meet at the South Strafford 
church, Aug. 11. At 10 a. m. a concert 
will be given by the Hanover inn trio, 
the orchestra of the Inn connected with 
Dartmouth College. 10.380, service of 
worship; music by the trio; sermon by Dr. 
Harry F. Fister, visiting ministers as- 
sisting. 12.30 p. m., basket lunch in 
Barrett Hall. 2 p. m., platform meeting; 
music by chorus under direction of Mrs. 
Harry F. Fister, organist. Address, Rev. 
Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., ‘“Ye Olde 
Meeting-house.”’ Short addresses by vis- 
itors. 

At this service recognition will be taken 


of the fact that the Winchester Confession 
of Faith, the creed of the church from 1803 
to 1899, was proposed at a meeting with 
the society of South Strafford in 1802. 


* x 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland is a Unitarian 
minister, the author of a number of books. 

Rev. Clifford Stetson, at one time a 
missionary in Japan, is minister of the 
Universalist church in Old Town, Maine. 

Dr. Frederick W. Norwood is minister 
of the City Temple, London, England. 

Rev. Jeffrey Campbell graduated from 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University in June. 

Earl Prevette is a Philadelphia business 
man who saw service in the World War. 
He is a member of the Church of the Mes- 
siah. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Rey. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

* * 


COPY FOR ‘‘TEAMWORK’”’ 


All copy for the next issue of Teamwork 
should be in the hands of the editor by 
Aug. 20. Send contributions to Rev. 
M. A. Kapp, Hampton Falls, N. H. 

* SS 


THAT REGISTER REPORT OF THE 
Y. P. C. U. ACTION ON MERGER 


In the issue of July 27, The Christian 
Leader reported the story, as given by The 
Christian Register, of the action on ‘‘merger 
with the Y. P. R. U.’’ as taken by the 
Y. P. C. U. in its annual convention at 
Ferry Beach. 

I am concerned with the ambiguous 
report given of my remarks on the likeli- 
hood of continued strong financial aid by 
the Universalist General Convention in 
event of said ‘‘merger.’”’ As the Register 
correctly reported, I stated that I was 
giving my personal guess, opinion—I had 
talked with no one ‘‘in authority” (if 
there is such a person). I may have been 
entirely mistaken, but here is the gist of 
what I said: 

“All through my ministry I have favored 
the uniting of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian denominations. Until (if ever) this 
comes about, I am not enthusiastic about 
further local mergers unless necessary for 
the continuation of a liberal movement in a 
given community. Such local mergers 
often result in friction or loss of vigorous 
interest because of divided loyalty. 

“Though I favor the uniting of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian denominations, I 
doubt that the merger of the Y. P. R. U. 
and Y. P. C. U. would be wise wntil the 
overhead or central organizations com- 
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bine. The Universalist General Conven- 
tion still represents a ‘Church’ and func- 
tions in its hehalf. Such a merger, I be- 
lieve, would merely serve to confuse and 
embarrass our executives and perhaps 
local churches as well. 

“The Y. P. C. U. is a part of the Uni- 
versalist Church. The Universalist Church, 
or our General Convention, in this time 
of depression, has a severely curtailed in- 
eome, innumerable appeals for help, and a 
problem indeed to keep its own executive 
department in adequate funds. 

“Tf the Y. P. C. U. should merge with 
the Y. P. R. U. it seems to me to be natural 
enough that the Universalist General Con- 
vention, charged with the duty of carrying 
on the work of the Universalist Church, 
faced with gravely curtailed income, 
might be expected to feel that it must at- 
tend to its own distinctively Universalist 
activities first—that it, under these condi- 
tions of curtailed income and increased 
appeals, could not be expected to increase 
mis; 2aeel) Gio avs W%, 12, (CW, IPs Ik, We 
merged activity—and might even feel 
that it was necessary to reduce such 
financial assistance as was given this past 
year. 

“This is no more than my personal ap- 
praisal of the probabilities in the situation 
before us.” 

Further, The Christian Register story 
reported curtly that I said it was my ‘“‘per- 
Sonalwopimione thaueunemY 5 ba CG. Ue eit 
it entered a merger, “should not expect 
continued assistance.” This word ‘‘should”’ 
is subject to interpretation! Especially 
as linked with ‘“‘personal.”’ I was carefully 
giving my unsupported opinion on what 
might be the attitude of our General Con- 
vention trustees. Dr. Etz—as the Register 
did not report—immediately followed with 
a statement of his personal opinion (he 
could give nothing more) that whatever the 
Y. P. C. U. might decide to do the Uni- 


versalist General Convention ‘“‘will be 
with you one hundred percent.” 
G. H, Leining. 


* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


We discovered at Ferry Beach that 
several people read Granite Chips. 

Services throughout August at Kensing- 
ton, at 10.80 a. m., E. S. T., Rev. Arthur 
W. Webster preacher. 

Rev. Arthur A. Blair will be the preacher 
at the old Fremont meeting-house Aug. 11. 

Don’t forget to mark your calendar for 
Ancestors’ Day at Langdon, Aug. 25, 
morning and afternoon. 

The only claim that this item has to 


being a Chip is that it concerns our King-' 


ston minister. Rev. E. L. Noble will be 
the preacher at the old West Parish meet- 
ing-house, Haverhill, Mass., the Sun- 
days during August. Road from Haver- 
hill to Salem, N. H., pass the brick meet- 
ing-house, and stop at the house built 
of wood. 


Judging from observation during a too 
brief stay, there is good attendance at 
Ferry Beach. From the Granite State, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Grose, Rev. and Mrs. 


- Arthur A. Blair, and five members from 


the Concord Mission Circle, Mrs. Chase, 
Miss Lane, Mrs. Jenks, Mrs. Grose, and 
Mrs. Bradley. Some double entry here, 
but there are those who are worthy to be 
counted twice. There may have been 
others. We might claim our General 
Superintendent as a Chip of Granite on 
account of his wife’s homing base. 
AGRIVIEEB: 


* %* 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastica] 
jurisdiction of the Universalist Genera] 


Convention. 
* x 


FERRY BEACH ACTIVITIES 


The Ministers’ Conference brought 
people from far places. Rev. Harold 
Scott of Denver, Colo., and Dr. and Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott with their son Peter of 
Peoria, Ill., came from a Scott family re- 
union at Newport, Vt. Rev. and Mrs. 
William Rainey Bennett, Mrs. Charles 
Lowry and Mrs. Mary Pease came from 
Elgin, Ill., via Canada. Others were Rey. 
and Mrs. C. A. Hallenbeck of Scranton, 
Pa., W. R. Tucker and John G. Slaughter 
of Camp Hill, Ala., the latter two doing 
geodetic survey work in Maine. Dr. 
Walter Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., was a 
faculty member. Rev. Montford S. Hill, 
formerly of Halifax, N. S., was a transient 
guest. 

Two clambakes were much enjoyed re- 


cently. Rocks had to be hauled from a 
gravel pit; seaweed was gathered from the 
breakwater. The “bakers”? were Harold 
Lumsden, Harold Scott and Ernest Soder- 
gren. 

Ministers present at the luncheon July 
31 were W. R. Bennett, A. A. Blair, A. 
Gertrude Earle, Charles Emmons, Roger 
F. Etz, Milo Folsom, Josephine Folsom, 
Eleanor Forbes, C. A. Hallenbeck, Hazel 
Kirk, Harold Lumsden, Theodore Fischer, 
Walter Macpherson, John Sayles, Clinton 
Scott, Harold Scott, E. V. Stevens, Arthur 
Grose, Asa Bradley, Arthur Webster, 
Elmer Colcord, Clifford Stetson, A. F. 
Walch, George Sias, F. S. Walker, B. B. 
Hersey. Joining in their fellowship were 
Mrs. Margaret Stetson and Ruth G. Down- 
ing. 

A quartette from the North Weymouth 
church sang at the grove service July 28, 
when Dr. Frederic W. Perkins preached 
to 125 p2ople. 

The first bath in the new tub took place 
the afternoon of August 1. It is located in 
an appropriately decorated and furnished 
room in the Quillen Annex. The cost of 
the project was raised through a special 
fund. A few more small subscriptions will 
complete the investment in this welcome 
facility. 

A handsome electric clock now graces 
the wall by the Quillen office. Otto Postma 
of Hartford presented it on behalf of the 
Ferry Beachers who come from Stanley 
Manning’s parish. The old clock was 
placed on the rear balcony of Rowland 
Hall. One evening the works suddenly 
unwound, much to the consternation of 
Rev. Max Kapp, who had just quieted the 
crowd for the Friendship Circle. 

The diving tower which was set up during 
the Y. P. C. U. convention was unable to 
stand up against the heavy surf July 30 
and crashed with a broken leg. It was 
rolled up above the high tide mark and will 
await repairs by the Boy Scouts. 

Over ninety Scouts of Troop 2, Peabody, 
Mass., are expected August 17 for their 
annual two weeks encampment. 

An attendance census taken during 
W. N. M. A. week revealed two people 
who were at Ferry Beach for their thirty- 
fourth seasons—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of 
West Paris, Maine, and Mrs. Mary L. 
Witham of West Roxbury, Mass. Mrs. 
Lizzie M. Nelson has been present at least 
thirty seasons. Miss Forbes was one of 
the group that purchased the Ferry Park 
House in 1904, later named “The Quillen” 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Nelson. 

William V. Alexander of Stamford, 
Conn., is at Tower Cottage for his vacation. 

The Quillen will be open Labor Day 
week-end. 

Mrs. Walter Fitts of Foxboro and her 
two children, Shirley and Dick, are here 
for the month of August. Mr. Fitts will 
be present several week ends. 

Mrs. George H. Ashworth of Lansing, 
Mich., and her son George of St. Louis, 
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were recent visitors, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ernest F. Badger and Mrs. Chapin G. 
Arnold of Providence. 


FIRE DAMAGES QUILLEN HOUSE 


As we go to press word comes of a fire 
at the Quillen House, Ferry Beach. Heat 
from the cooking range ignited the wall 
back of the insulating asbestos and burned 
away part of the wall and flooring of the 
room before the fire was brought under 
control. The damage, estimated at $150, 
is covered by insurance. An emergency 
cooking equipment has been set up and 
the work of repair is already going ahead. 


Notices 


CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two: $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Donna P. Bonner. 
ee 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in thd 
National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 ane 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1, except that during part of the period before 
Aug. 18 it may have to be closed for renovations. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Frank E. Ryder 


Mrs. Frank E. Ryder, who has been closely identi- 
fied with the work in the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Mass., died at her home, Wednesday after- 
noon, July 31, after an illness of several months. 
She had been a worker in the church about fifty years, 
her particular interest being the work of the Flower 
Mission, which was started by Dr. Pullman soon 
after he went to Lynn and now bears his name. Af- 
ter Dr. Perkins went to Lynn in 1905, Mrs. Ryder’s 
interests extended to the larger work of the whole 
Universalist denomination, and she frequently at- 
tended the State and General Conventions with her 
sister, Miss Elmira S. Winship, who died nearly six 
yeais ago. For several years she and her sister and 
her daughter, Addie L. Ryder, attended the Ferry 
Beach summer meetings in Maine. 

Besides her local church interests she was a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Associa- 
tion and the North Shore Club of Lynn. 


She leaves her husband, Frank E. Ryder, and her 
two daughters, Mrs. George H. Ball of Swampscott, 
who is a member of the State Board of the W. U. 
M.S., and Addie L. Ryder of Lynn, several nephews 
and nieces and a host of friends. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in: luding 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perimtendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste: 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Preaidens, 


Goddard Junior College 


for Young Women 


Announces two-year college courses in Lib- 
eral Arts, Home Management, Social Arts, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Secretarial Science. 
Also college preparatory course. Heathful 
location in Green Mountains. Riding and 
other sports. Resident rate, $700. 


ROYCE S. PITKIN, Ph.D., Director 


Goddard Junior College 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Box 122 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Ignorant 
The Greatest Book 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackimg 


BUFFALO CAFE 

for 
Good Things to Eat and Drink 
Fish Market 
People’s Funeral Home 
for 
NICE JOBS and GOOD COACH 
Service with a Smile 
—Advertisement in Pitisburgh (Texas) paper. 

* * 

The judge was trying to secure a jury 
for the trial of a criminal. A man was be- 
ing questioned as to his fitness for jury 
service. 

“To you believe in capital punishment?” 
asked the judge. 

““Yes,”’ replied the man, “‘if it isn’t too 
severe.”’— Hudson Star. 
* OK 

“Gimme an all-day sucker,’ the young- 
ster demanded of the candy man. 

He was handed one. 

“Looks kind of small,’’ remarked the 
youth, looking at it doubtfully. 

“Yeah, the days are getting shorter.’’— 
Portland Express. 

* xX 

Customer: ‘‘I want some hinges for the 
end wall of my garage.” 

Hardware Clerk: “‘That’s a funny place 
to put them.” 

Customer: “I know, but my wife can’t 
always stop the car.’’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

* * 

Hiram: “‘Waal, Si, I planted a mess 0’ 
turnips in th’ garden, an’ what d’ye think 
cum up?” 

Cyrus: “‘Dunno, what?” 

Hiram: ‘‘A flock o’ hogs, an’ et ’em.”’— 
Florida Times- Union. 
* * 

Friend: “Ah, professor. I hear your 
wife has had twins. Boys or girls?” 

Absent-minded Professor: ‘‘Well, I be- 
‘leve one 1s a boy and one a girl. But it 
may be the other way around.”’—Labor. 

* * 

Three hours, according to Bruce Barton, 
is enough time for any man to tell all he 
knows. But he doesn’t become interesting 
until after that, when he begins telling what 
he suspects.— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Fireman: ‘Why were you kissing my 
girl in a dark corner last night?” 

Seaman: “‘Now that I’ve seen her in the 
daylight, I wonder myself.”—U. S. S. 
Maryland Catapult. 

* * 

Lawyer: “Then your husband, I take 
it, is elderly?” 

Client: ‘Elderly? Why, he’s so old he 
gets winded playing chess.”—The Humor- 
ast (London). 

American residents who. feel a war urge 
should be provided with transportation 
facilities that will enable them to go where 
a war is.— Washington Evening Star. 


Churchman Defence Fund 


Boston Branch 


Sponsored by the Church Press Club of Boston 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, Zion’s Herald, President 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, Advance, Secretary and Treasurer 


Judgment has been entered against 
The Churchman of 19 East 47th Street, 
New York City, and its editor, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, for $10,200 in a suit for 
libel. Dr. Shipler is a courageous leader 
in the movement backed by practically all 


church papers in the United States to 


clean up the movies. His fellow editors 
of every faith are determined that a single 
mistake promptly retracted shall not wreck 
his paper and ruin his great work. Money 
is needed to push an appeal to a higher 
court and to satisfy the judgment if neces- 
sary. 


At a meeting of the Church Press Club of Boston 
it was voted unanimously to make a 


public appeal for funds 


Make checks payable to 
The Churchman Defence Fund 


and send to 


Dr. William E. Gilroy 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


